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FACTS  AND  WHAT  THEY  TEACH. 


O 


NE  of  the  subjects  proposed  for 
consideration  in  the  Sunday 
School  conventions  appointed 
for  the  current  season  is  listed 
under  the  title  "Historical  facts,  and  in- 
dividual interpretation."  A  few  papers 
devoted  to  this  topic  have  already  come 
to  hand,  and  most  of  these  show  plainly 
the  results  of  earnest  study.  By  way  of 
suggestion  to  those  who  may  yet  give 
thought  to  this  important  matter,  the  fol- 
lowing brief  statement  is  oifered. 

According  to  accepted  and  approved 
usage,  as  also  by  derivation,  the  word 
"fact"  refers  to  an  actual  occurrence  or 
state  of  things,  in  short,  any  act,  or  event, 
that  has  come  to  pass,  or  any  condition 
that  has  existed. 

History  has  to  deal  with  the  facts  of 
the  past;  and  inasmuch  as  the  term  "his- 
tory" is  commonly  used  as  synomymous 
with  "recorded  history,"  it  suggests  at 
once  the  thought  of  the  record  of  the 
past.  However,  but  very  few  of  the  facts 
of  bygone  days  have  been  even  partially 
described  on  the  written  page;  the  sum 
total  of  all  recorded  history,  is  in  volume 
but  as  a  cupful  to  the  ocean. 

In  the  interest  of  simplicity  let  us  put 
aside  for  the  presen  he  question  of  cor- 
rectness or  error  in  the  record  we  call  his- 


tory, and  for  the  sake  of  clearer  illustra- 
tion consider  for  the  moment  that  the 
man-written  volumes  of  the  past  tell  the 
truth  as  to  the  facts  therein  described. 

It  will  doubtless  be  admitted  without 
argument  that  facts  are  independent  of 
human  attempts  to  describe  them;  the 
facts  of  the  past  are  facts  whether  known 
to  us  or  not;  and  the  solemn  facts  of  the 
never-ending  present  follow  in  order 
whether  noted  or  ignored.  Facts  are  un- 
alterable and  therefore  indestructible;  as 
they  come  into  existence  they  belong  at 
once  to  the  eternity  of  the  past. 

We  may  comprehend,  in  part  or  not  at 
all,  the  significance  of  facts,  the  meaning 
of  historical  events,  the  lesson  of  van- 
ished days.  The  interpretation  of  his- 
tory depends  upon  the  interpreter,  the  les- 
son and  its  effect  are  largely  determined 
by  the  student.  Plainly  then,  there  may 
be  many  interpretations  of  a  single  fact; 
and  the  matter  of  distinguishing  clearly 
between  the  fact  and  our  individual  un- 
derstanding as  to  its  meaning  and  signifi- 
cance is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

Consider  a  simple  instance  by  analogy. 
— The  barometer  is  an  instrument  devised 
and  constructed  to  determine  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  at  the  place  of  obser- 
vation, and  to  reveal  and  measure  vari- 
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ations  in  such  pressure.  Long  ago  the 
discovery  was  made  that  weather  changes 
are  as  a  rule  preceded  by  variations  in 
atmospheric  pressure:  and,  as  the  barome- 
ter reveals  changes  of  the  sort,  the  in- 
strument came  to  be  regarded  as  primari- 
ly a  weather-glass.  Under  ordinary  con- 
ditions decreasing  air  pressure  at  any 
place  is  indicative  of  probable  storms 
while  increase  in  pressure  may  be  a  prom- 
ise of  clear  wepther;  these  conditions  are 
commonly  referred  to  as  shown  by  a  fall- 
ing or  a  rising  barometer,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Now,  if  the  instrument  be  in  good 
working  order,  it  reveals  the  fact,  of  vari- 
ations in  air-pressure,  you  may  interpret 
the  change  to  mean  fair  weather  or  foul — 
and  you  may  be  wrong;  but,  if  wrong, 
don't  blame  the  barometer  for  your  blun- 
der and  denounce  it  as  unreliable;  the 
instrument  revealed  to  you  the  truth,  but 
perchance  you  knew  not  how  to  apply  the 
truth  thus  made  plain.  The  determina- 
tion of  air  pressure  alone  is  not  sufficient 
as  a  basis  of  weather  prediction;  many 
other  data,  humidity,  temperature,  the 
relation  between  local  conditions  and 
those  of  contiguous  areas — these  and  yet 
other  facts  have  to  be  considered  by  the 
would-be  forecaster  of  sunshine  or 
storm. 

Another  illustration — A  man  returning 
home  at  midnight's  dark  and  solemn  hour 
sees  a  white  shadowy  something  moving 
in  the  back-yard.  He  is  thrown  into  a 
fright,  thinking  that  he  has  gazed  upon 
some  ghostly  apparition.  Another  man 
has  precisely  similar  experience  as  to  ob- 
servation; he  sees  the  white  spectre  mov- 
ing to  and  fro,  but  instead  of  being 
frightened  out  of  his  wits,  he  remarks  to 
himself,  "I  must  take  that  white  sheet  in- 
to the  house;  the  washerwoman  has  left 
it  on  the  line,  and  it  may  blow  away  be- 
fore morning,"  and  he  acts  accordingly. 

Among  the  weaknesses  of  our  nature 
is  a  ready  proneness  to  make  our  inter- 


pretation of  facts  take  the  place  of  th& 
facts  themselves,  many  and  great  are  the 
mistakes  that  follow.  Teachers  in  Sun- 
day Schools,  Elders  in  the  mission  field — 
all  of  us     should  guard  against  the  error. 

In  the  theology  of  our  Church  an  im- 
portant feature  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
great  apostasy  from  the  primitive  Church 
in  the  days  immediately  following  the 
early  apostolic  period.  Many  of  our 
young  missionaries  believe  and  in  their 
zeal  declare  that  history  records  the  fact 
of  this  general  apostasy;  and  upon  that 
statement  they  base  their  argument  as  to- 
the  necessity  of  a  restoration  of  authority 
in  this  later  dispensation.  As  already- 
suggested,  unless  specifically  defined,  we 
mean  recorded  history  when  we  speak  of 
history  in  general.  Failure  would  be  the- 
inevitable  result  of  any  attempt  to  locate 
as  to  volume  and  page  in  the  accepted 
works  of  assumed  or  admitted  authen- 
ticity, the  actual  record  of  the  apostasy. 
Indeed,  the  writers  of  the  so-called  eccle-^ 
siastical  history  of  those  dark  times- 
would  have  been  loath  to  admit  the  fact 
of  the  apostasy;  as  even  today  many  de- 
ny it;  but  the  events  of  record  may  be- 
consistently  interpreted  to  prove  the  fact, 
specifically  unrecorded  though  it  be. 
Furthermore,  the  holy  scrijotures  predict- 
ed the  event,  the  sure  word  of  divine- 
prophecy  having  declared  its  coming 
many  centuries  prior. 

The  facts  of  Christ's  birth,  of  His  min- 
istry and  crucifixion,  are  on  record — not 
alone  on  the  pages  of  sacred  writ,  but  in 
part  also  in  other  volumes  of  history;  to- 
millions  of  the  human  family  these  re- 
corded facts  testify  of  the  Redeemer;  by 
other  millions  they  are  interpreted  as  the 
record  of  a  man  who,  though  of  wide  in- 
fluence among  his  fellows,  was,  after  all,, 
only  a  man. 

To  the  believer  in  Jesus  as  the  Savior 
of  mankind,  this  difference  in  interpreta- 
tion is  vital      Evidently  the  testimony  of 
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the  Christ  is  sustained  by  historic  facts; 
but  the  historical  record  alone  woiild  not 
be  of  necessity  convincins;.  To  him  who 
is  blessed,  as  was  Peter,  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  tiesh  and  blood  cannot  give 
(Matt.  Ki:  K),  17),  the  events  of  the  past, 
as  also  those  of  the  passing  present,  will 
be  seen  to  accord  with  the  great  truth. 

Shall  we  teach  the  history  of  facts  alonei 
or  shall  we  seek  to  properly  interpret  as 
we  teach?  I  answer,  without  reservation, 
— the  teacher's  duty  is  to  present  both 
fact  and  interpretation — the  fact  as  it  is, 
and  the  best  interpretation  thereof  avail- 
able. This  is  not  to  be  construed  as 
meaning  that  every  teacher  is  to  promul- 
gate his  individual  interpretation,  irre- 
spective of  what  others  believe  and  teach. 
If  I  am  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday  Schools  of 
the  Church,  or  if  under  any  circumstan- 
ces I  am  professedly  teaching  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church — from  the  pulpit, 
from  the  lecture  platform,  at  home,  or  in 
the  field  abroad,  I  must,  in  honor,  present 
the  interpretation  accepted  and  endorsed 
by  the  Church.  I  have  no  right  to  urge 
my  personal  interpretation  of  fact  as  the 
accepted  teaching  of  my  Church,  unless 
the  two  be  one.  I  am  at  liberty  to  prom- 
ulgate my  own  view  as  such  when  I  appear 
in  a  personal  and  non-official  capacity. 
As  an  individual  student,  no  less  than  as 
a  representative  of  my  Church,  I  must 
avoid  confusion  between  facts  and  what 
they  mean. 

In  the  matter  of  the  effect  produced 
upon  the  individual,  the  interpretation 
may  be  more  potent  than  the  fact  itself. 
Even  the  infidel,  if  he  be  a  conscientious 


student  of  history,  admits  the  facts  of 
the  existence  of  Jesus,  yet  his  knowledge 
avails  him  little,  while  the  earnest  Chris- 
tian's interpretation  cf  these  same  facts 
may  be  the  germ  of  his  salvation. 

The  historian  is  no  mere  catalogvier  of 
incidents  and  events;  he  but  poorly  de- 
serves his  name  if  he  does  nothing  biit 
make  lists  of  dates  and  facts.  The  true 
historian  is  a  philosopher,  eager  to  dis- 
cover and  capable  of  finding  the  relation 
between  facts  otherwise  isolated  and 
meaningless.  The  writer  of  current  his- 
tory is  required  to  "be  an  efficient  observer, 
a  tireless  and  conservative  recorder,  and 
an  able  interpreter,  yet  these  three  great 
features  are  fundamentally  distinct.  The 
great  lessons  of  history  are  written  be- 
tween the  lines  that  describe  the  facts; 
and  while  the  superficial  reader  may  leam 
the  facts,  only  the  careful  student  can 
acquire  the  wisdom  based  upon  a  true 
interpretation. 

The  true  significance  of  an  event  may 
not  appear  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence; 
centuries  were  required  to  make  relatively 
plain  the  deep  meaning  of  the  tragedy  on 
Calvary;  and  while  eternity  endures  the 
effect  thereof  will  continue  to  spread. 

Our  interpretation  of  facts  may  there- 
fore change  as  knowledge  increases,  and 
as  the  true  relation  between  events  is 
made  apparent.  Uninspired  interpre- 
tation may  be  fraught  with  much  error; 
and  current  opinions  may  be  forced  to 
give  place  to  conceptions  more  nearly 
true;  but  facts  are  the  embodiment  of 
truth,  the  very  expression  of  actuality; 
they  change  not,  for  they  are  eternal. 

J.  E.  Tciliiiage. 
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"If  we  abide  by  the  principles  taught 
in  the  Bible,  our  country  will  go  on  pros- 
pering and  to  prosper,  but  if  we  depart 
from  its    instructions  and  authority,   no 


man  can  tell  how  sudden  a  catastrophe 
will  overwhelm  us  and  bury  all  our  glory 
in  profoiind  obscurity." —  Webster. 


NAZARETH. 


PECULIAR  interest  and  charm 
clings  to  the  city  of  Nazareth, 
because  of  its  being  the  hoQie 
of  Jesus  for  all  but  three  or  four 
years  of  his  earthly  life. 

Though  authentic  history  leaves  us  al- 
most altogether  to  imagine  what  took  place 
in  His  life  during  the  thirty  years  He  spent 
there,  yet  we  fanjy  Him  to  have  been  a 
most  familiar  figure  upon  its  narrow 
streets.     It  was  there  He  mingled  with 


as  a  busy  center,  a  meeting  place  for  the 
peoples  of  all  nations,  and  where  the 
priests  met  who  were  traveling  from  (xali- 
lee  to  Jerusalem.  Others  have  the  opin- 
ion that  it  was  a  most  secluded  place, 
that  the  people  themselves  spoke  a  rude 
dialect,  and  were  rough  in  manner,  and 
for  this  reason  even  the  Galileans  felt  as 
if  "no  good  thing  could  come  out  of 
Nazareth."  The  word  Nazareth  is  said 
to  mean  separate  or  sanctified. 


NAZAEETH. 


His  playmates  and  schoolmates,  and  with 
the  associates  of  His  young  manhood  as 
one  mingles  with  another  in  the  daily  af- 
fairs of  life.  It  was  there  He  lived  sub- 
ject to  His  humble  earthly  parents,  and 
later,  even  when  His  great  mission  had 
commenced,  His  fellow  townsmen  could 
not  forget  the  fact  that  He  was  one  of  them, 
— the  carpenter's  son, — and  that  His 
brothers  and  sisters  were  still  in  their 
midst. 

Some   writers  have  pictured  Nazareth 


The  traveler  to  Nazareth  leaves  the 
pldin  of  Esdraelon  and  rides  xip  a  steep 
and  narrow  pathway,  broidered  with  grass 
and  flowers,  and  as  this  is  the  only  en- 
trance, it  must  have  been  the  one  over 
which  Jesus  passed  many  and  many  a 
time  in  His  journeyings  to  and  fro.  On 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  path  the  vale 
gradually  widens  until  it  becomes  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  basin  of 
the  valley  is  divided  by  hedges  of  cactus 
into  little  fields  and  gardens.     Gradually 
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the  valley  opens  into  a  small  natural  am- 
phitheater, surrounded  by  fifteen  gently 
rounded  hills,  which  seem  as  if  they  had 
met  to  form  the  enclosure  for  this  beauti- 
ful basin.  They  rise  round  it,  like  the 
edge  of  a  shell,  to  guard  it  from  intrii- 
sion.  And  there,  clinging  to  the  hollows 
of  a  hill,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  five 
hundred  feet  above  it,  is  the  city  of  Nazar- 
eth itself,  looking,  as  Canon  Farrar  de- 
scribes it,  "like  a  handful  of  pearls  in  a 
goblet  of  emeralds." 

Nazareth  is  built  upon  a  mountain,  but 
on  the  side,  not  on  the  top  of  it;  and  the 
brow  of  the  mountain  is  not  below,  but 
above  it.  There  is  a  cliff  about  thirty  or 
forty  feet  high  in  the  face  of  the  lime- 
stone rock,  which  is  in  all  probability  the 
scene  of  the  attempt  of  the  fellow  citizens 
of  Jesus  to  end  His  life,  when  He  escaped 
by  ''passing  through  the  midst  of  them." 
and  going  upon  His  way. — (Luke  4: 16-30). 

The  flat-roofed  hoiises,  built  of  yellow- 
ish white  sandstone,  shine  in  the  sun  with 
a  dazzling  brightness,  from  among  gardens 
of  rich  green  foliage.  They  are  literally 
founded  upon  the  rock,  like  that  of  the 
wise  man,  (Matthew  7:  24-25).  However 
deep  the  builder  may  be  obliged  to  dig  to 
reach  it,  no  other  foundation  than  the 
virgin  rock  contents  the  Nazarene. 

Near  the  low  ground  runs  a  belt  of  gar- 
dens, fenced  with  loose  stones,  in  v  hich 
myriads  of  green  figs,  red  pomegranites 
and  golden  citrons  ripen  in  the  summer 
sun.  The  meadows  are  aglow  with  wheat 
and  barley.  Higher  up  on  the  slopes  are 
the  vintages  of  purple  grapes.  In  the 
plains  among  the  corn,  and  beneath  the 
mulberry  and  fig  trees,  are  daisies,  pop- 
pies, tulips,  lilies  and  anemones,  endless 
in  their  profusion  and  brilliant  in  their 
dyes.  These  perhaps  came  into  the  mind 
of  the  Savior  when  He  said,  "Consider 
the  lilies  of  the  field."  He  had  noted 
their  beauty  and  their  luxuriant  growth 
season  after  season  for  many  years. 


Low  down  on  the  hillside  springs  a 
well  of  water,  bubbling,  plentiful  and 
sweet,  and  above  this  fountain  of  life,  in 
a  long  street,  straggling  from  the  foun- 
tain to  the  synagogue,  are  the  homesteads 
of  many  shepherds,  craftsmen  and  vine- 
dressers. 

The  craftsmen  ply  their  several  trades, 
always  seated,  if  it  be  possible,  at  their 
doors  or  in  the  streets.  The  dwellings,  as 
elsewhere  in  the  east,  are  not  cumbered 
with  much  furniture.  Without  are  sun- 
shine and  birds,  and  vines  iipon  the  walls; 
within,  along  the  walls,  are  ranged  the 
family  utensils  and  water  jars,  and  the 
mats  or  quilts  which  serve  as  shelves  by 
day  and  as  beds  at  night.  From  the  low 
roof  hangs  a  lamp,  and  somewhere  at 
hand  is  a  stool  on  which  the  tray  bearing 
the  family  meal  is  set.  This  is  the  only 
dining  table,  and  when  the  meal  is  over, 
and  the  hands  have  been  washed  with 
water  poured  over  them  into  a  basin  by 
one  of  the  children,  the  remains  of  the 
simple  meal  of  rice  and  meat,  and  fresh 
or  stewed  fruits,  are  (juickly  borne  away. 

If  we  woidd  conceive  of  the  daily  life 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  of  which  the 
evangelists  have  told  us  so  little,  we  must 
conceive  it  to  have  been  led  in  some  lowly 
flat- roofed  cottage,  such  as  above  de- 
scribed, and  in  the  simple  manner  led  by 
the  people  there.  On  the  Sabbath  day 
he  no  doubt  would  accompany  the  other 
members  of  His  devout  family,  wending 
their  way  through  the  narrow  streets  into 
the  broader  market  place,  and  to  the  syn- 
agogue, which  in  all  probability  then 
stood,  as  it  still  does,  beside  the  market, 
and  almost  in  the  center  of  the  town :  and 
perhaps  there  it  was  that  for  all  the  years 
of  His  early  life, while  He  was  growing  in 
wisdom  and  in  stature,  Jesus  was  often 
among  the  worshipers,  an  interested  ob- 
server of  all  that  took  place,  and  also  tak- 
ing His  part  in  the  services,  There  or 
near  by  He  would  attend  a  school  of  the 
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synagogue,  without  which  a  Jewish  town 
was  held  to  be  accursed. 

The  years  that  Jesus  passed  in  Nazar- 
eth, before  His  mission  commenced,  were 
no  doubt  years  of  quietness  and  peace, 
amid  the  loveliest  scenes  of  nature,  which 
supplied  Him  afterwards  with  themes  for 
many  a  parable.  Until  the  time  was 
ripe  for  Him  to  go  forth,  there  He  re- 
mained in  silence  and  seclusion,  hidden 


on  the  hillside,  in  the  little  town  of  which 
no  poet,  no  historian,  no  ruler  of  Israel 
had  ever  taken  note.  Still,  as  the  home 
of  Jesus — His  native  village — it  was  the 
place  whose  name  was  ever  coupled  with 
His  even  until  it  appeared  as  the  scornful 
title  written  iipon  His  cross;  and  the  vil- 
lage from  which  He  Himself  did  not  dis- 
dain to  draw  His  appellation  when  He 
spake  in  A'ision  to  the  persecuting  Saul. 

B.   I. 
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A  VOICE  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 


_  .  —  HILE  the  two  following  days 
YY  brought  with  them  no  such  ex- 
citing incident  as  that  of  Friday 
evening,  they  were  to  be  forever 
memorable  to  some  of  the  dwellers  at 
Ebenezer.  Not  only  was  the  regular 
Saturday's  work  to  be  performed,  but 
there  was  the  necessary  "straightening 
up"  to  be  done  after  the  Thanksgiving 
celebration,  making  an  unusual  amount 
of  labor,  both  indoors  and  out.  In  help- 
ing the  family  Ezra  Parry  was  as  zealous 
as  he  had  been  in  preaching  the  Gospel, 
and  Ballantyne  laughingly  declared  that 
he  had  never  before  known  the  meaning 
of .  the  verse,  "Faith  without  works  is 
dead." 

"In  that  case,  Mr.  Ballantyne,  you 
have  given  me  my  subject  for  tomorrow, 
and  I  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  get 
another  meaning  from  it." 

The  old  farmer  was  in  fine  conceit 
with  himself  after  his  defense  of  the 
missionary,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of 
vowing  what  he  would  do  in  the  event  of 


any  attempt  to  break  up  the  Sunday 
gathering.  He  also  praised  Parry's  cool- 
ness and  fearlessness  and  acknowledged 
that  he  did  more  work  in  one  day  than 
John  Strong  ever  did  in  two.  "That 
skunk.  Strong,"  he  said,  "to  think  uv  him 
actin'  so  mean  all  on  account  uv  another 
preacher  an'  a  better  man,  an'  me  a  feed- 
in'  him  all  summer.  If  I  get  a  chance 
I'll  give  him  a  piece  o'  my  mind." 

But  the  subject  of  religion  he  sedulous- 
ly avoided.  "Religion,  like  yarb  tea,  is 
good  for  women  and  children,"  was  his 
frank  statement,  and  if  he  had  any  inter- 
est it  was  only  in  the  mysterious  book 
which  he  had  heard  mentioned  on  the 
previous  day,  and  in  the  miracles  of 
which  Strong  had  spoken.  His  wife, 
too,  seemed  indifferent  to  the  message. 
Whether  Strong  were  right  or  wrong, 
his  violation  of  the  simplest  laws  of 
hospitality  had  caused  him  to  "fall 
from  grace"  in  her  estimation,  and 
she  knew  not  whom  to  trust.  Not  so 
with  Daniel  and  Mary.  The  latter,  at 
first  satisfied  with  listening  only  to  ridi- 
cule, perceived  that  there  was  something 
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more  than  mere  "cant"  in  the  visitor's 
remarks.  Outwardly  flippant  and  care- 
less, there  was  in  her  soul  a  chord  that 
had  never  been  touched.  The  words  of 
Parry  had  aroused  her  to  a  greater  inter- 
est in  things  spiritual  than  she  had  ever 
known  before.  So  it  happened,  although 
by  no  blind  chance,  that  whenever  the 
missionary  would  make  himself  helpful 
in  the  house,  Mary  plied  him  with  ques- 
tions, and  when  he  was  about  the  barn 
Daniel  unbosomed  to  him  his  doubts  and 
fears.  The  one  had  sought  the  truth  for 
years  and  had  never  found  it.  The  other 
had  never  stopped  to  consider  what 
truth  is. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  a  man  on  horse- 
iDack  rode  up  to  the  door,  a  neighbor  from 
an  adjacent  clearing.  He  had  been  to 
the  landing,  and  as  a  matter  of  course 
had  brought  the  mail  for  all  the  families 
along  the  road.  He  was  invited  to  attend 
the  morrow's  meeting  and  left  the  week- 
ly paper  as  well  as  a  letter  for  Daniel, 
who  almost  shuddered  as  he  recognized 
Hester's  familiar  writing  on  the  enve- 
lope. He  had  not  replied  to  her  last  mis- 
sive and  he  wondered  if  the  letter  brought 
some  dread  tidings  of  death  or  disaster. 
He  could  not  bring  himself  to  open  it  in 
the  presence  of  the  family,  but  went  off 
into  the  brush  where  he  might  be  alone. 
It  was  not  a  long  letter.  The  first  few 
lines,  full  of  home  news  and  good  cheer, 
reassured  him.  Only  when  he  reached 
the  closing  lines  did  he  realize  its  full 
import. 

"You  know,  Daniel,  that  your  father  is 
getting  old,  and  there  is  not  a  living  for 
all  of  us  on  the  wornout  farm.  You  are 
the  apple  of  his  eye.  It  seems  that  he 
cannot  live  without  you.  As  soon  as  he 
became  convinced  that  you  were  going  to 
stay  in  the  west,  he  tried  to  sell  the 
place, and  now  he  has  a  good  offer  for  it, the 
purchaser  to  take  possession  in  the 
spring.      He   is  determined   to   come  to 


you,  and  we  cannot  change  his  mind.  No 
boy  could  show  more  enthusiasm  for  the 
change  than  he  does.  If  you  can  get 
some  land  cheap  in  your  section  of  Ohio 
he  wishes  you  to  do  so,  and  send  us  all 
particulars  about  the  journey  as  soon  as 
possible,  for  we  will  surely  be  out  there 
early  in  the  spring.  All  are  well  and. 
send  love.     Your  sister, 

Hester. 

A  letter  such  as  that  should  have 
brought  joy  to  his  heart.  It  did  not.  He 
wished  his  parents  to  come  west.  He 
had  commenced  to  make  preparations  for 
the  event.  But  there  was  something  in 
the  past  two  days  that  seemed  to  arise 
like  a  great  barrier  between  himself  and 
his  loved  ones.  His  heart  told  him  that 
he  had  found  the  pearl  of  great  price, 
but  he  also  felt  that  to  accept  the  new 
faith  might  mean  the  renunciation  of  all 
the  ties  that  were  now  especially  sacred  on 
account  of  his  absence  from  home.  It 
would  be  at  least  four  months  before  his 
people  could  face  the  long  journey,  and 
he  might  put  off  the  evil  day.  He  was 
no  coward,  and  what  he  could  have  cast 
aside  he  determined  to  meet  manfully. 
On  the  morrow  Parry  would  preach.  He 
would  listen  and  decide;  then  write  to 
Massachusetts  concerning  the  course  he 
had  taken  and  the  reasons  for  it.  With 
these  thoughts  in  his  mind  he  went  to 
bed,  after  the  evening  chores  were  done, 
and  he  slept,  as  he  had  slept  the  night 
before,  with  a  "Mormon"  missionary  for  a 
bedfellow. 

Sunday  morning's  sun  arose  over  a  sky 
as  beautifv-l  as  that  of  June.  A  thin 
shimmer  of  ice  melted  under  its  first  rays 
and  there  was  the  dreamy  farewell  of  the 
Indian  summer  in  the  air.  The  trees 
were  bare.  Under  their  swaying  branch- 
es there  was  a  carpet  of  russet  and  gold, 
and  the  gray  S(]uirrel  found  his  winter's 
store  of  brown  chestnuts  among  the  rust- 
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ling  leaves.  Partridges  and  rabbits  were 
astir  early,  however,  as  were  the  Balinn- 
tynes.  There  might  be  ten  people,  there 
might  be  a  hundred,  come  to  the  meeting 
and  they  must  be  prepared  to  welcome 
all.  The  farmer  and  Daniel  did  the 
chores.  As  for  the  preacher  he  excused 
himself  and  wandered  otf  alone  in  the 
woods — "to  pherloserphise,"  Ballantyne 
said.  Daniel  knew  better.  He  felt  that 
Parry  had  gone  away,  as  thousands  of 
missionaries  have  done  since  his  time,  to 
gain  the  strength,  the  power,  the  spirit 
that  the  great  Master  obtained  by  His 
lonely  vigil  in  the  wilderness — the  pow- 
er anl  the  faith  that  come  only  by 
prayer  and  fasting. 

In  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  the  first 
visitors  began  to  arrive.  They  were 
neighbors,  who  wanted  "to  neighbor"  as 
well  as  to  listen  to  the  new  minister. 
Then  came  others,  just  in  time  for  din- 
ner, and  about  1  o'clock  a  company  on 
horseback  rode  in  from  the  blacksmith's 
shop.  Of  this  number  were  a  few  who 
had  participated  in  the  Friday  night 
raid.  They  were  sober  now,  and  came 
out  of  curiosity,  or  to  chat  over  events  of 
current  interest.  John  Strong  did  not 
put  in  an  appearance.  Not  that  his  en- 
mity was  any  the  less,but  he  found  that  he 
did  not  have  the  necessary  support  to  en- 
able him  to  run  Parry  out  of  the  country. 
He  was  ashamed,  too,  of  the  part  which 
he  had  taken;  of  the  associates  whom  he 
had  gathered  about  him,  and  he  asked 
one  of  his  friends  to  bring  his  effects 
from  the  Ballantvne  place.  Soon  after  this 
he  found  an  opening  for  his  talents  in  a 
settlement  where  Elder  Hendricks  had 
gathered  a  band  of  followers,  and  as  local 
preacher  he  did  what  he  could  to  hinder 
the  work  that  was  being  carried  on  by 
Parry  and  his  fellow  laborers  in  the 
Western  Keserve. 

The  great  kitchen  was  cleared  of  table 
and  spinning  wheel,  and  the  slat  benches 


whicli  the  two  men  had  made  in  the 
morning  were  moved  in.  The  congrega- 
tion assembled  at  least  an  hour  before 
the  time  announced.  Every  available 
spot  was  occupied.  The  last  gathering  of 
the  kind  had  been  on  the  occasion  of  the 
memorable  horse  race.  Today  there  was 
neither  race  nor  target  shooting.  It  was 
too  late  in  the  season  for  peddlers  and 
jockeys.  As  at  the  previous  meeting  al- 
most every  Christian  sect  was  represented 
and  there  were  but  few  who  had  not 
heard  reports  of  the  strange  church  that 
had  recently  been  organized  in  Seneca 
County,  New  York.  Some  came  prepared 
with  questions;  others  from  the  habit  of 
attending  meeting  whenever  they  had  an 
opportunity.  A  very  few  were  prepared 
to  make  trouble,  in  case  a  leader  could  be 
found.  But  when  the  preacher  came  la 
from  the  forest  there  arose  in  every  heart 
a  feeling  of  expectancy — a  waiting  for 
something,  they  knew  not  what. 

Ezra  Parry  had  spent  the  morning  in 
prayer.  He  had  sought  help  from  the- 
Source  of  help;  and,  while  he  was  but  a 
recent  convert  himself,  he  knew  that  in 
devoting  his  life  to  the  caiise  which  he 
had  espoused,  he  should  receive  divine- 
assistance,  and  that  the  words  which  he 
uttered  should  be  dictated  by  the  Spirit 
of  Truth.  It  is  when  the  missionary^ 
senses  most  keenly  his  own  weakness  and 
inability,  when  self  is  absolutely  laid 
aside,  that  he  receives  strength  and 
power,  and  a  very  testimony  as  to  the 
divinity  of  his  message  beams  from  his 
countenance.  So  it  was  with  the  young 
man  in  Ballantyne's  kitchen.  He  knew 
it  not,  but  there  was  a  light  on  his  face 
and  a  ring  in  his  voice,  as  he  read  one  of 
Charles  Wesley's  familiar  hymns,  that 
riveted  the  attention  of  every  one  of  his 
hearers. 

"My  friends,  my  brothers  and  sisters," 
he  began,  after  an  earnest  prayer,  to- 
which  many  a  hearty  "Amen"  responded 
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"I  am  weak  of  myself,  and  unless  the 
Lord  aids  me  I  do  not  know  what  I  shall 
say  to  you.  Some  of  you  have  come  here 
expecting  to  hear  some  new  doctrine,  a 
new  religion.  In  this  case  I  must  tell 
you  frankly  that  you  will  be  disappointed. 
All  that  I  have  to  bring  you  today,  and  it 
is  sufficient  for  all  of  us,  is  the  Gospel 
message  as  preached  by  the  Savior,  and 
His  apostles — a  message  old,  yet  ever 
new,  and  given  for  all  mankind.  For 
ages  the  world  has  been  searching  for 
the  truth,  when  it  is  so  plain  in  the  good 
old  Bible  that  'a  wayfaring  man,  though 
he  be  a  fool  need  not  err  therein.'  " 

If  Parry  had  thought  of  taking  the 
passage  from  James'  epistle  for  his  text, 
he  forgot  it  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment.  Not  that,  but  Peter's  discourse 
at  the  Pentecostal  feast  was  his  theme. 
So  he  led  up  to  the  subject  of  authority 
and  of  the  restored  Gospel.  Of  the 
prophet  himself  and  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon he  said  but  little,  allowing  his  words 
to  sink  deep  into  the  hearts  of  his  listen- 
ers. When  he  concluded  there  was  a  stir 
among  his  audience.  For  two  hours  he 
had  held  them  spell-bound,  wondering  at 
his  words.  Now  they  were  free  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  among  themselves.  Not 
even  the  hymn  or  the  closing  prayer 
could  keep  them  quiet.  After  the  meet- 
ing was  dismissed  a  few  earnest  souls 
came  forward  to  the  preacher  and  asked 
that  he  would  sjoeak  again  in  the  even- 
ing.    They  did   not   care  how  dark   the 


homeward  journey  might  be  if  only  they 
could  learn  more  of  the  Gospel  whick 
gave  them  new  life,  new  hope.  A  great 
majority,  however,  were  like  the  ancient 
Athenians,  and  declaring,  "We  will  hear 
thee  again  on  this  matter,"  took  their 
wagons  or  horses  and  started  on  their  var- 
ious ways.  The  evening  talk  was  inform- 
al. Parry  replied  as  best  he  could  to  the 
(juestions  that  were  put  to  him.  Having 
a  more  sincere  group  of  listeners,  he 
dwelt  upon  the  divine  call  of  the  young 
prophet,  and  upon  his  mission,  and  he 
told  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  and  of  the 
history  which  it  contained. 

"If  that  is  true,"  said  one  of  his  hear- 
ers, "then  something  miist  hi  found 
among  the  Indians  to  prove  it." 

"There  will  be,"  replied  the  preacher, 
with  inspired  fervor.  "The  time  will 
come  when  buried  cities  and  forgotten 
peoples  shall  bear  their  testimony  as  to 
this  book,  and  this  Gospel  shall  be 
preached  in  Europe,  in  the  islands  of  the 
sea,  and  every  nation  shall  hear  it." 

It  was  late  when  the  last  of  the  visitors 
departed.  Five  persons  had  been  so  im- 
pressed by  what  they  had  heard  that  they 
applied  for  baptism.  Among  these  were 
Daniel  and  Mary.  Parry  promised  to  at- 
tend to  the  sacred  ordinance  early  in  the 
morning,  so  those  who  did  not  belong  to 
the  family  were  made  welcome  for  the 
night,  and  a  spirit  of  peace  rested  over 
the  log  cabin  in  the  woods  as  the  Sabbath 
day  came  to  an  end. 


(to  be  continued.) 


TOBACCO  IMPAIRS  THE  HEARING. 


A  distinguished  French  physiologist 
has  discovered  that  tobacco  impairs  the 
powers  of  the  auditory  nerve.  He  advises 
persons  who  have  shown  any  tendency  to- 


ward deafness  or  in  whose  ancestry  any 
such  tendency  is  discoverable  absolutely 
to  eschew  (not  chewj  the  weed. 


THE  SPIRIT  AND  WORK  OF  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  AND  j 
RELIGION  CLASS  TEACHER 


HEIvI*]  is  a  sacred  relationship 
cxistiiiu;  betwc'ou  tfacher  and 
pupil  in  the  Eeligion  Classes, 
Primary  associations,  Sunday 
and  other  institutions  of  our 
For  the  time  beinsjr,  the  teacher 


Schools 
Church. 

stands  in  the  place  of  the  parent  of  the 
child.  He  is  in  partnershii^,  as  it  were, 
with  God,  in  fashioning  an  immortal  soul. 
He  is  to  take  a  heaven-born  spirit  and  an 
earth-born  body,  and  by  the  slow  process- 
es of  training  and  instruction,  is  to  mould 
and  shape  therefrom  a  being,  which,  in 
the  language  of  Paul,  shall  be  "a  vessel  of 
honor,  sanctified,  and  meet  for  the  mas- 
ter's use,  and  prepared  unto  every  good 
work." 

A  position  of  this  character  carries 
with  it  heavy  responsibility.  The  spirit 
of  that  child  is  but  now  from  the  King- 
dom of  God.  The  purity  of  heaven  is  in 
his  heart,  and  its  reflection  is  seen  in  the 
innocent  trustfulness  of  his  face.  He  is 
willing  and  eager  to  learn.  He  craves 
truth  and  beauty  and  goodness  and  sin- 
cerity. A  child  naturally  believes;  indeed 
he  is  all  faith.  Never  a  doubt  enters  his 
heart  until  experience  teaches  him  that 
his  elders  are  not  truthful  and  not  sin- 
cere. But  too  often  a  child  learns  un- 
truthfulness and  deceit  and  faithlessness 
from  those  who  are  his  natural  guardians. 
This  is  not  always  because  of  what  is  said 
to  him,  but  often  because  of  what  is  done 
before  him.  To  teach  a  child  a  moral 
truth  and  to  disregard  it  ourselves,  is  to 
lose  the  confidence  of  that  child,  and 
when  he  loses  confidence  in  us,  it  is  but 
a  step  further  for  him  to  lose  faith  in 
God.  The  day  on  which  a  child  first 
learns  that  he  has  been  deceived  by  word 
or  act  of  those  he  has  looked  up  to  for  in- 
struction, that  day  the  seed  of  faithless- 
ness is  sown  within  him.  And  be  assured. 


ye  who  have  to  deal  with  children,  wheth- 
er as  parent  or  as  teacher,  whatsoever  ye 
shall  sow,  that  shall  ye  also  reap.  I  be- 
lieve, therefore,  that  every  teacher  should 
approach  his  work  with  a  fervent  prayer 
in  his  heart  that  God  will  guide  him  in 
the  delicate  task  of  training  the  little 
ones  that  have  been  sent  to  earth  for  ex- 
perience and  development.  Some  such 
prayer  should  stir  his  soul  as  that  which 
was  crooned  by  a  loving  mother  over  the 
cradle  of  her  infant  son: 

"My  child,  I  fear  thee;  thou  art  spirit,  soul; 
How  shall  I  walk  before  thee,  keep  my  garments 

whole? 
O  Lord,  give  faith,  give  wisdom  for  the  task 
To  train  this  child  for  Thee." 

A  teacher  should,  moreover,  take  up  his 
work  with  love  unfeigned  abounding  in 
his  heart  for  those  he  is  to  teach.  Love 
is  the  most  potent  influence  at  our  com-  i 
mand  in  dealing  with  children.  They 
have  known  nothing'  else  in  the  primeval 
condition  from  which  they  have  just 
come,  and  they  are  too  recently  from 
there  to  have  learned  the  earthly  law  of 
compulsion.  Under  the  benign  influence 
of  an  Almighty  Father's  care  they  have 
spent  their  primeval  childhood,  and  now, 
teacher,  they  are  sent  to  you.  You  are  to 
be  instructor,  confidant,  friend.  Your 
class  room  should  be  a  reflection  of  heaven 
in  the  purity  of  its  influence  and  teach- 
ing. 

■'O,  let  love  abound  here,  too; 
Keep  this  holy  thought  in  view: 
Let  love  abound,  let  love  abound." 

The  teacher's  mission  is  to  reach  the 
heart  of  the  child.  He  has  there  his 
garden  to  till,  to  cultivate  and  to  keep 
free  from  weeds.  It  is  virgin,  fruitful 
soil  with  which  he  deals,  and  it  must  pro- 
duce something.  It  is  his  duty  to  see  that 
good  seeds  are  sown,  and  that  tares,  if 
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they  spring  up,  are  plucked  out  and  not 
allowed  to  cumber  this  sacred  ground. 
The  soil  of  the  young  child's  heart  must 
produce  something.  The  whole  economy 
of  nature  is  bent  on  producing.  There 
must  be  activity.  The  earth  cannot  hide 
the  seed  that  germinates  within  it.  It 
miist  swell  and  force  itself  above  the 
surface,  and  thence  must  manifest  its 
true  nature,  whether  it  be  the  seed  of 
fruit,  or  flower,  or  grain,  or  noxious  weed. 
So.  too,  the  fertile  soil  of  childhood  is  of 
necessity  fruitful  of  good  or  evil.  Those 
children  that  have  not  the  advantage  of 
proper  training  and  culture,  are  in  danger 
of  becoming  like  the  neglected  corner  of 
the  kitchen  garden,  where  rank  growths 
of  burrs  and  briers  and  thistles  spring  up, 
not  only  useless  and  unsightly  in  them- 
selves, biit  a  menace  to  the  cultivated 
tract,  in  that  they  cast  their  evil  seeds 
abroad  and  contaminate  their  surround- 
ings. 

What  a  vast  garden  of  growing  souls 
there  is  in  our  chiirch!  What  infinite 
possibilities  for  good  work  are  open  for 
the  earnest  devoted  teacher!  Some  of  the 
choicest  spirits  earth  has  received  in  all 
time  are  being  tabernacled  among  iis 
now.  Are  they  being  adequately  cared 
for  and  instructed  by  those  who  gave 
them  bodies?  Unfortunately,  with  very 
many  of  them,  the  answer  must  be.  No. 
Yet  these  children  are  the  "hope  of 
Israel."  The  Father  has  a  work  for  them 
to  do.  In  His  supreme  wisdom  He  has 
called  the  Auxiliary  Associations  into 
existence  to  help  prepare  them  for  that 
work.  If  any  one  who  has  been  called  to 
teach  doubts  the  necessity  of  these  class- 
es, let  him  consider  how  much  is  still  to 
be  done  before  it  may  truly  be  said  that 
the  young  people  of  Zion  are  receiving 
proper  and  suSicient  religious  training; 
how  much  remains  to  be  accomplished 
before  the  soil  of  this  garden  of  the  Lord 
is  sown  so  full  of  righteousness  and  truth 


that    noxious    things    can    find   no   place 
therein. 

What  is  required  of  our  workers?  First, 
teachers,  convert  yourselves.  Do  not  enter 
iipon  this  work  half-heartedly.  Go  to  the 
Lord  for  a  testimony  as  to  your  duty,  if 
you  do  not  possess  one,  and  rest  not  until 
you  get  it.  It  matters  little  how  much 
ability  you  possess  as  an  instructor,  if 
you  have  not  actual  heart  interest  in  the 
work,  you  cannot  fully  succeed.  How 
often  in  our  church  organizations  do  we 
see  the  enthusiastic  teacher,  who,  per- 
chance, has  had  little  schooling,  and  no 
pedagogical  training,  drawing  his  pupils 
around  him  and  filling  their  souls  with 
the  testimony  of  truth,  while  another, 
with  more  training,  but  less  fervor  and 
sincerity,  conducts  a  listless  exercise  and 
wonders  why  the  class  shows  so  little  in- 
terest! Be  earnest;  be  sincere;  be  ener- 
getic. Get  in  love  with  the  gospel,  with 
the  work  you  are  doing,  and  with  the 
children.  Make  the  duty  you  have  ac- 
cepted a  pleasure,  or,  for  your  own  sake, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  children,  get  re- 
lieved of  the  duty.  Emerson  rightly 
says:  "That  which  we  do  not  believe  we 
cannot  adequately  say,  though  we  repeat 
the  words  never  so  often;  [but]  when  a 
man  speaks  the  truth  in  the  spirit  of 
truth,  his  eye  is  as  clear  as  the  heavens." 

Let  there  be  thorough  preparation  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher.  That  sentence, 
trite  as  it  is,  is  used  to  emphasize  the 
duty  of  preparing  catefidly  every  lesson. 
Get  into  the  spirit  of  the  subject  you  are 
to  treat.  The  facts  are  but  the  shells 
that  enclose  the  kernels  of  truth  with 
which  you  shouhl  nourish  the  souls  of 
your  pupils.  Many  a  helpful  truth  has 
remained  unknown  to  the  children  be- 
cause teachers  have  failed  to  get  below 
the  covering  of  dates  and  places  and 
persons.  They  have  fed  hungry  souls  on 
the  husks  and  shells;  the  meat  remained 
untouched.      It  is  not  so  much  the  head 
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as  the  heart  that  we  should  try  to  educate 
in  our  classes.  Not  so  much  the  facts  of 
history  and  biography  as  the  moral  les- 
sons si;rowiiig  out  of  the  experiences  that 
make  history  and  biography,  should  be 
impressed  upon  the  pupils.  Teach  not 
so  much  the  Law  as  the  Gospel,  (ro  deep 
into  every  lesson.  Get  the  husks  cleared 
away  and  come  before  your  classes  with  - 
the  nourishing  meat  of  the  word  tempt- 
ingly prepared  and  present  it  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  will  be  easily  assimilated, 
and  become  part  of  the  soul  of  the  child. 

Be  honestly  earnest  in  all  of  your  work, 
Never  attempting  plain  duty  to  shirk. 
Slipshod  expedients  avoid  as  a  snare; 
Perform  every  task  with  painstaking  care, 
Do  everything  well,  as  well  as  you  can; 
No  more  is  expected  by  God  or  by  man.  "^ 
No  less  will  suffice  for  3'our  own  self-reepect,  • 
Or  save  from  the  sting  of  wilful  neglect. 

In  the  conducting  of  classes  there  is  a 
wide  scope  for  originality  of  method.  A 
valuable  five  minute  exercise  may  be  de- 
voted to  an  interpretation  of  familiar 
hymns.  Very  few  children  and  not  many 
adults  ever  think  of  the  meaning  of  the 
words  they  sing.  The  children  will  en- 
joy the  hymns  better  if  they  understa.id 
the  words. 

In  general  it  will  be  found  that  there 
is  not  time  enough  in  thirty  or  forty 
minutes  to  effectively  impress  two  or 
more  important  truths  on  young  minds. 
Further  unity  may  be  attained  by  choos- 
ing hymns  that  have  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject in  hand.  Often,  too,  the  memory 
exercise,  and  even  the  testimonies,  may 
contribute  to  a  clearer  conception  of  the 
central  truth.  These  young  minds  should 
be  thought  of  as  sensitized  photographic 
plates,  exposed  to  the  light  you  have  to 
give  them,  and  capable  of  receiving  and 
recording  impressions.  The  first  expos- 
ure makes  a  clear-cut,  truthful  picture, 
which  can  be  reproduced  and  used:  biit 
to  expose  the  plate  again  before  develop- 


ing destroys  the  first  impression  and 
makes  the  second  useless,  by  confusing 
the  two.  The  whole  eH'ort  should  be  fo- 
cussed  on  one  point  each  day,  and  that 
should  be  made  clear  by  simple  language, 
homely  illustrations  and  familiar  exam- 
ples. 

The  guardi.-inship  feature  of  our  labors 
has  not  yet  been  fully  developed,  but 
there  is  in  it  a  field  for  effective  work. 
There  is  no  way  in  which  a  teacher  can 
so  readily  win  the  hearts  of  his  pupils  as 
by  showing  an  interest  in  and  a  love  for 
them.  He  should  speak  to  them  on  the 
streets,  visit,  if  possible,  at  their  homes, 
sympathize  with  and  direct  their  hopes 
and  ambitions,  and  win  their  confidence. 
His  paternal  watchcare  will  influence 
them  in  forming  good  habits  and  asso- 
ciations, and  in  forsaking  evil  ones.  A 
word  of  encouragement  should  be  offered 
frequently.  Praise,  judiciously  given, 
when  merited,  is  worth  many  times  more- 
than  sharp  and  repeated  correcticms. 

Every  child  has  a  spark  of  divinity  in 
him.  There 'is  some  good  trait  in  his  char- 
acter. Hidden  beneath  a  rough  exterior, 
btiried  under  uncouth  manners  it  may 
be,  but  the  teacher's  work  is  to  penetrate 
that  covering,  discover  the  good,  and  en- 
kindle that  divine  light,  that  it  may  shine 
and  illumine  the  soul  in  which  it  now  lies 
hidden.  Such  assistance  from  the  teach- 
er may  help  the  child  to  develop  talents 
and  gifts  that  he  had  not  known  he  pos- 
sessed. If  he  is  a  benefactor  of  his  race 
who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  but  one  grew  before,  how  much 
higher  praise  is  due  to  one  who  induces 
the  development  of  a  heaven-sent  gift 
within  some  human  soiil,  causing  it  to 
grow  and  bud,  and  bloom  and  bear  the 
fruitage  of  a  happier,  truer,  nobler  and 
better  life!  The  undying  gratitude  of 
those  he  has  helped  will  follow  such  a 
teacher  into  eternity. 

In  summarizing  the  qualifications  of  a- 
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■Sunday  School  or  Keligion  Class  instruc- 
tor, let  me  say,  he  should  be  familiar 
with  every  lesson  and  the  best  manner  of 
presenting 'them.  Punctuality  should  be 
an  unvarying  rule  with  him.  In  personal 
deportment  he  should  be  on  all  occasions 
and  in  all  places  exemplary.  He  should 
be  a  tithe  payer,  else  he  cannot'  teach 
that  principle  successfully;  an  observer 
of  the  Word  of  Wisdom,  so  that  he  can 
teach  conscientiously  and  from  the  heart 
that  important  doctrine;  prayerful  always, 
so  that  the  spirit  of  prayer  will  be  with 
him  in  teaching  others  to  pray;  respectful 
and  obedient  to  authority,  so  that  rever- 
ence  for  those  who  hold  the  priesthood 


may  be  instilled  into  young  hearts;  full  of 
zeal  and  faith  and  love  and  humility,  pos- 
sessed of  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  en- 
dowed with  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  his  ex- 
ample and  his  whole  life  may  shine  as  a 
light  to  his  pupils,  and  that  the  little 
ones  may  absorb  the  simple  faith,  the  di- 
vine love,  the  true  humility  that  will  es 
tablish  them  in  the  Gospel,  and  the  un- 
failing zeal  and  loyalty  that  will  in  later 
life  make  them  active,  useful,  intelligent 
defenders  of  the  faith — true  Latter-day 
Saints. 

The  field  is  ripe  for  such  workers.  And 
who  will  stand  idle  when  the  Master  says, 
'•Thrust  in  your  sickles  and  reap?" 

Hennj  H.  Blood. 
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N  the  matter  of  selecting  a  story 
suitable  to  the  age  and  condition 
of  the  child,  the  unwise  teacher 
may  abuse  the  story.  Possibly  the  great- 
est objection  to  its  use  arises  from  the 
fact  that  teachers  are  indiscreet  in  their 
s(  lection  of  those  which  have  no  moral 
elevation,  no  literary  value,  and  no  spirit- 
uality. The  stories  are  iised  as  "fill-ins'' 
to  kill  time,  with  absolutely  no  thought 
of  correlation  with  the  lesson  in  hand,  or 
of  cultivating  a  love  for  the  good  and 
beautiful. 

Another  serious  abuse  is  the  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  to  ask  for  a  repro- 
duction of  a  story  at  some  subsetiuent 
time.  Children  may  listen  well  and  for- 
get quickly;  but  if  by  training  and  habit 
they  learn  that  at  any  time  a  story  may 
be  called  for,  they  will  make  it  a  point  to 
remember  what  is  told.  For  instance,  a 
story  that  was  told  about  a  farmer  or  har- 


vest time  several  weeks  ago  might  be  ask- 
ed for  during  the  study  of  Joseph  at  the 
time  of  the  famine  in  Egypt.  How  the 
farmers  toiled  year  after  year  and  still 
produced  no  corn,  and  that  the  horses  and 
sheep  searched  far  and  wide  for  food. 

Again,  the  best  story  may  be  made 
worthless  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
told.  The  true  story-teller  is  born  not 
made;  but  every  teacher  can  by  careful 
study  and  practice  attain  to  some  profi- 
ciency in  it.  First,  she  must  have  a  clear 
voice,  used  with  ease  and  natural  inflect- 
ion; second,  familiarity  with  the  uses  of 
gesture;  third,  self-possession,  or  better 
still  self-forgetfulness;  fourth,  she  must 
have  strong  individuality  and  the  power 
of  making  her  listeners  form  mental  pic- 
tures through  her  expressions.  Many 
teachers  possess  all  of  these  (lualities  and 
yet  are  lacking  in  that  judgment  which  is 
reqiiisite  in  the  selection  of  an  appropri- 
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ate  story  adaptod  to  the  childrcti.  Tliey 
may  bo  wanting  in  some  of  thesu  cshcii- 
tials  and  yet  possess  an  indescribable 
magnetism,  a  touch  of  dramatic  art,  which 
will  thrill  their  listeners  from  the  moment 
the  story  begins.  The  manner  of  telling 
must  be  simple,  tender,  genuine,  heart- 
felt, and  with  no  affectation  or  false  en- 
thusiasm. It  should  be  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  manner  of  the  soft- voiced  moth- 
er at  the  fireside,  with  additional  light 
and  shade  to  entertain  fifteen  or  twenty 
instead  of  one  or  two. 

So  much  for  the  manner  of  telling  the 
story;  now  for  the  tale  itself.  In  select- 
ing the  tale  care  must  be  taken  that  it  be 
not  too  advanced  or  too  simple  for  the  ma- 
jority of  the  children  to  comprehend.  It 
must  be  childlike  and  plain,  yet  full  of 
purpose  and  strength.  Its  moral  must  be 
perfectly  piire  and  healthful;  but  the 
moral  must  not  come  halting  after,  when 
the  story  is  finished.  From  the  begin- 
ning it  must  be  the  great  thing  around 
which  every  thing  centers.  If  it  be  not  a 
moral  story,  the  plot  or  the  incident  must 
be  the  central  feature.  When  a  child 
says,  "Grandma,  tell  me  the  story  of  how 
the  whale  swallowed  Jonah,"  he  gives  the 
plot  of  the  story  that  he  desires,  and  the 
grandma  proceeds  to  elaborate  on  the 
primal  idea  to  suit  her  auditor. 

Not  only  must  the  teacher  have  a  story 
to  tell,  but  she  must  tell  it  well.  The 
charm  and  interest  come  not  from  the 
plot  itself,  but  from  her  handling  of  it. 
Then  too  when  the  story  is  told  end 
quickly.  Many  teachers  point  out  the 
moral,  or  detail  the  important  things,  un- 
til even  children  become  weary.  With 
the  passing  of  the  climax  interest  ceases, 
and  she  need  only  round  off  her  story 
gracefully. 

What,  now,  are  the  uses  of  the  story? 
Every  child  is  a  most  intense  student  of 
hiiman  nature.  The  actions  and  motives 
of  his  kind,  their  pains  and  their  pleas- 


ures, their  struggles  and  their  triumphs, 
have  M,  hold  upon  his  imagination  not 
parallekid  by  anything  else.  May  not 
this  imagination  or  sympathy  or  what- 
ever it  be  termed,  need  guidance?  May 
it  not  by  skillfully  told  stories  be  extend- 
ed to  pet  animals,  flowers,  stars?  How  is 
a  child  to  understand  God's  plan,  God's 
wonderful  work  except  in  the  language  of 
the  story?  Certainly,  it  is  the  easiest 
and  most  effective  way  to  give  ethical 
culture.  To  say  to  a  child  do  so-and-so 
because  it  it  right,  or  do  not  do  soand-so 
because  it  is  wrong  will  not  leave  the  im- 
pression that  the  same  fact  told  in  a  story 
will  leave.  Then,  too,  the  aesthetic  nature 
needs  training.  Tell  a  child  the  story  of 
the  rainbow,  or  how  certain  flowers  be- 
came so  beautiful,  will  he  not  appreciate 
the  colors  more  and  be  a  closer  observer 
of  nature?  Show  him  a  pretty  picture, 
and  tell  a  story  about  it.  Is  it  not  more 
enjoyed  ?  Even  adults  will  admit  that  it  is. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  correcting  a 
bad  habit,  or  calling  attention  to  wrong 
doing  than  to  embody  those  conditions  in 
a  story,  and  emphasize  the  joy  of  right 
doing.  Then  as  a  rest  exercise  and  to  in- 
duce concentration  of  attention,  the  story 
has  no  substitute.  Do  not  be  satisfied 
alone  with  the  moral  and  religious  stories. 
There  is  the  historical  story,  such  as  is 
used  on  the  nation's  holiday,  conveying 
simple  facts  as  to  the  origin  of  Thanks- 
giving, Independence  day,  Washington's 
birthday,  or  relating  incidents  in  the  life 
of  the  nation.  Then,  we  have  scientific 
stories,  those  intended  to  inculcate  in  a 
playful  way,  scientific  facts  as  to  the 
tiabits  and  structure  of  animals,  natural 
phenomena  and  the  like.  Stories  intend- 
ed to  illustrate  some  special  virtue  as  pat- 
riotism, kindness,  self-denial  are  another 
class.  Under  this  we  might  give  Christ's 
parable  of  the  good  Samaritan. 

Above  all,  the  spiritual  culture  that  the 
story  affords,  is  of  prime  importance.     In 
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no  other  way,  except  by  actual  experience 
can  faith  be  so  strongly  implanted  as  by 
this  method.  In  passing,  let  me  say,  that 
the  life  stories  of  our  own  people  should 
be  used  a  great  deal  more  than  they  are. 
Not  only  are  there  faith  promoting  inci- 
dents in  the  lives  of  the  prophets  and 
apostles,but  other  members  of  the  Church 
have  experiences  recorded  in  available 
books,  which  are  excellent.  A  teacher  is 
not  doing  her  duty  if  she  iDromote  her 
class  without  having  taught  something  of 
Church  history.  It  is  in  the  tender  young 


years  thai  faith  and  confidence  are  instill- 
ed in  God's  work  and  His  authorities  on 
earth.  The  love  and  mission  of  Christ 
must  fill  the  heart  of  every  teacher.  She 
must  say  as  did  he,  "Suffer  little  children 
to  come  unto  me  and  forbid  them  not." 
When  Eeter  asked  the  Savior,  "What 
wouldst  thou.  Lord"  and  received  the 
same  answer  three  times,  "Feed  my 
Sheep,"  he  understood  that  there  was  a 
specific  mission  for  him  to  perform.  Is 
not  this  the  mission  of  the  primary  teach- 
er? Lydia   Hvlmijren. 
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THE  GATES  OF  GOLD. 

If  you  are  tempted  to  reveal 

A  tale  someone  to  you  has  told 
About  another,  make  it  pass, 

Before  you  speak,  Three  Gates  of  Gold- 
Three  narrow  gates— first,  "Is  it  true?" 

Then,  ''Is  it  needful?"  In  your  mind 
Give  truthful  answer.     And  the  next 

Is  last  and  narrowest,  "Is  it  kind?" 

And  if  to  reach  your  lips  at  last 
It  passes  through  these  gateways  three, 

Then  you  may  tell  the  tale,  nor  fear 
What  the  result  of  speech  may  be. 

Home  Clifif. 


THE  GIRLS  THAT  ARE  WANTED. 

The  girls  that  are  wanted  are  home  girls 
Girls  that  are  mother's  right  hand; 

That  fathers  and  brothers  can  trust  in, 
And  the  little  ones  understand. 

Girls  that  are  fair  on  the  hearthstone. 
And  pleasant  when  nobody  sees; 


Kind  and  sweet  to  their  own  folk, 
Ready  and  anxious  to  please. 

The  girls  that  are  wanted  are  wise  girls 
That  know  what  to  do  and  to  say; 

That  drive  with  a  smile  and  a  soft  word. 
The  wrath  of  the  household  away. 

The  girls  that  are  wanted  are  good  girls — 
Good  girls  from  the  heart  to  the  lips; 

Pure  as  the  lily  is  white  and  pure. 
From  its  heart  to  its  sweet  leaf  tips. 

E.rcliaii(/e. 


iS 


THE  MAN  WHO'S  AFRAID. 

I've  paid  close  heed  to  the  ways  of  men, 

I've  observed  what  the  world  calls  luck, 
I  have  silently  marveled;  now  and  then. 

At  the  potent  power  of  pluck; 
And  this  as  a  bit  of  truth  I  hail, 

A  sentence  that's  worth  one's  heed: 
The  man  who  is  always  afraid  he'll  fail 

Doesn't  stand  much  show  to  succeed! 

Success. 
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IS  POVERTY  AN  EXCUSE? 


THE  question  has  been  asked 
whether  poverty  is  an  excuse 
for  putting  a  limitation  uioon  the 
number  of  children  in  a  family. 
The  world  certainly  offers  it  as 
an  excuse  ;  and,  perhaps,  in 
many  instances  there  is  an  hon- 
est dread  of  the  responsibilities 
of  a  large  family.  The  real 
cause  in  most  instances  is  to  be 
found  in  the  perverted  condi- 
tion of  woman's  nature,  wherein 
she  finds  more  pleasure  in  social  life 
than  iu  motherhood.  Certainly  no  Lat- 
ter-day Saint  is  justified  through  an  ex- 
cuse of  poverty  in  violating  God's  most 
holy  laws.     To  offer  poverty  as  an  excuse 


is  a  confession  of  a  real  want  of  faith.  If 
there  is  one  principle  dearer  to  the  heart 
of  every  consistent  Latter-day  Saint  than 
another,  it  is  the  belief  that  every  child 
born  under  proper  conditions  into  the 
world  brings  blessings  to  the  home  that 
is  to  give  it  shelter. 

It  is  true  that  many  parents  are  com- 
pelled to  struggle  in  poverty  to  rear  their 
children,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  such 
children  often  gain  the  most  vq,luable 
lessons  in  life,  become  more  appreciative, 
and  are  often  highly  favored  of  the 
Lord.  Let  us  trust  in  God's  providence. 
Let  us  have  faith  in  the  blessings  of 
parentage;  for  it  is  certain  that  no  man 
or  woman  ever  lost  any  material  good 
with  respect  to  the  present  and  the  fu- 
ture life  in  obeying  the  laws  of  God. 

Poverty  is  often  given  as  an  excuse  by 
men  who  fail  or  refuse  to  accept  the 
obligations  of  married  life;  and  the  ten- 
dency of  this  age  away  from  this  God- 
ordained  principle  is  one  of  the  most 
menacing  conditions  to  social  life  that 
now  exist.  It  is  apostasy  from  the  laws  of 
God  and  from  the  laws  of  nature.  Don't  be 
afraid  of  children.  The  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  Church  depends  in  a  very  large 
measure  upon  the  willingness  of  wives 
and  husbands  to  fulfill  the  responsibili- 
liesof  fatherhood  and  motherhood.  When 
they  neglect  that  responsibility,  they  sow 
the  seeds  of  apostasy;  and  faith  and  the 
love  of  God  will  cease  to  abide  in  their 
hearts.  Not  only  do  they  thus  sow  the 
seeds  of  their  spiritual  downfall,  but  they 
undermine  their  happiness  and  destroy 
their  confidence  in  each  other,  so  that  it 
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is  doubtful  whether  perfect  confidence  can 
reign  in  a  home  where  hiisband  and  wife 
are  wilfully  childless.  The  plea  of  pov-  ■ 
erty  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
is  not  an  honest  one.  It  is  a  pretense 
and  a  sham,  and  Latter-day  Saints  need 
not  be  deceived  by  such  paltry  excuses 
for  a  neglect  to  obey  one  of  God's  holiest 
rcommandments.  Jos.  F.Sniifli. 


DATES  OF  HOLDING  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
CONVENTIONS. 

FOUKTH  LIST. 

Euiery  Stake,  August  l^lth  and  20th. 
San  Juan  Stake,  August  2Hth  and  27th. 
Juarez  Stake,  September  Hth  and  10th. 
Uintah    Stake,    September    2ord    and 
24th. 


THE  INTELLIGENCE  OF  PARROTS. 


A.RROTS  are  among  the  birds  who  teaching  these  birds,  thus  gives  some  of 

can  be  taught  languages,  and  can  her  experiences: 
then  speak  them,  and  speak  them 

often  in  a  way  that  astonishes  those  who  Parrots   can   be    taught    different   languages 


hear  them  at  the  almost  human   intelli- 


just  as  children.     Queenie  understands  French; 


Pico,  Spanish;  while  Kitty  is  learning  German, 
gence  that  they  show.  Miss  Helen  A.  Pedro  and  Topsy  are  young  birds  who  have  not 
Steinhauer,    who   takes    great   interest  in      yet  "mastered"  the  English  language,  but  they 
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are  learning:  rapidly,  especially  Podro.  Parrots 
can  be  trained  to  be  conscientious  just  as  well 
as  our  boys  and  girls.  Queenie  III,  was  very 
sly  and  unreliable  when  I  first  took  her.  Now 
she  is  (|uite  trustworthy.  If  1  leave  the  room 
and  tell  her  to  remain  on  her  perch  until  I  re- 
turn, she  does  so  without  fail;  but  if  I  forget  to 
do  this,  she  follows  her  own  pleasure  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  usually  goes  on  an  exploring  ex|iedition 
from  room  to  room,  sampling  things  with  that 
sharp  bill  of  hers. 

She  also  exacts  scrupulous  conscientiousness 
from  her  mistress  as  well.  Once  I  left  the  house, 
promising  to  be  back  directly.  1  was  unavoid- 
ably detained,  but  hardly  expected  the  rebuke 
that  met  me  on  my  return:  ''Gone  pretty  long, 
I  should  think,"  was  Queenie's  verdict.  On 
another  occasion  there  was  a  neighborhood  pic- 
nic, which  I  had  five  good  reasons  for  not  wish- 
ing to  attend.  To  the  first  person  who  invited 
me  I  gave  two  of  my  reasons.  Next  day  some 
one  else  came,  to  whom  I  gave  two  more.  I 
noticed  Queenie  was  listening  to  our  conversa- 
tion, and  that  she  eyed  me  rather  disapproving- 
ly. I  saw  the  visitor  to  the  door.  On  my  return 
her  ma.iesty  asked  incisively,  "Don't  you  want  to 
go?"  "No,  Queenie,"  I  answered,  "I  do  not." 
"Then  why  didn't  you  tell  it?"  was  her  chiding 
response.  The  letter  "s"  is  a  little  hard  for  her 
to  pronounce,  or  I  presume  she  would  have  said, 
"Then  why  didn't  you  say  so?" 

These  intelligent  and  good  birds  of  mine  who 
try  so  hard  to  do  as  nearly  right  as  is  possible 
for  them,  often  recall  to  my  mind  the  remark  of 
a  wee  lassie,  now  a  woman  grown,  relative  to  a 


cat  of  mine,  who,  by  reason  of  her  training,  was 
rather  above  the  average  cat  in  goodne.ss  and  in 
sense.  Timidly  and  dillidently,  my  little  friend 
said,  fearing  lest  her  observation  might  be  sac- 
rilegious. "If  cats  could  be  Christians.  I  should 
think  that  Minnie  has  been  converted." 


\ 
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Great  King  who  rules  the  worlds  above. 

Enthroned  in  strength  and  power  and  might. 
By  whom  the  glorious  planets  move. 

And  suns  and  stars  shed  forth  their  light; 
Thy  name  be  hallowed  in  the  earth. 

While  angels  sing  Thy  praise  on  high: 
Upon  Thy  saints  Thy  light  pour  forth 

That  we  may  know  that  Thou  art  nigli. 
This  edifice  Thy  .sons  have  made. 

That  we  may  praise  Thy  name  herein: 
In  weakness  we  each  stone  have  laid: 

We  pray  Thee  keep  it  free  from  sin. 
Give  every  corner  stone  great  strength. 

Firm  may  its  mortar  each  encase, 
To  bind  the  walls  both  breadth  and  length. 

And  leave  no  faulty   weakened  place. 


Bless  every  timber,  floor  and  frame 

And  roof,  with  kindnes3  touch  each  part. 
That  Thy  great  Spirit's  power,  as  flame 

May  lustre  give  to  humble  art. 
Let  Thy  protecting  cloud  outspread 

Its  wings  of  safety  from  above, 
That  when  Thy  judgments  come  with  dread. 

These  walls  may  never  sway  or  move. 
When  darkness  covers  day  as  night 

Before  the  coming  of  Thy  Son, 
Fill  Thou  these  courts  with  peaceful  light. 

As  some  bright   morning  just  begun. 
The  air  and  grounds  forever  bless. 

That  this  may  be  a  hallowed  place, 
Where  angels'  sacred  feet  may  pr^ss 

Until  we  see  the  Savior's  face. 

S.   T.  Bnmhall  Fohnj. 
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SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS. 

In  July  and  August  teachers  often  take 
their  children  to  the  pjark  or  grove  for  an 
outing.  This  is  an  excellent  thing  to  do, 
as  it  affords  an  opportunity  for  teachers 
and  children  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  each  other.  If  the  parents  are  in- 
vited to  accompany  their  children  it  adds 
pleasure  for  the  children  and  gives  the 
teacher  an  opportunity  to  come  in  close 
touch  with  all. 

Parents  and  teachers  should  work  to- 
gether to  obtain  the  best  results. 

There  are  many  familiar  games  which 
may  be  played  out  of  doors,  to  afford 
amusement.  The  followii'g  are  a  few  of 
them : 

Hide  and  seek.  Children  may  hide  be- 
hind the  grown  people. 

Drop  the  handkerchief. 

Pussy  wants  a  corner.  If  played  where 
there  are  no  trees,  grown  folks  or  some 
of  the  children  may  stand  for  the  cor- 
ners. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  lassie? 

Back-out. 

Old  stage  coach.  Sit  in  a  circle.  Each 
one  is  given  the  name  of  some  part  of  the 
coach,  as  the  wheel,  seat,  whip,  coach- 
man, white  horse,  black  horse,  linch-pin, 
etc.  When  all  are  named,  some  one,  the 
leader,  should  step  to  the  center  and  be- 
gin to  tell  the  story  of  some  journey  made 
by  the  old  coach.  All  sorts  of  adventures 
may  be  related  and  as  each  part  of  the 
coach  is  mentioned,  the  person  so  named 
jumps  up,  turns  around  and  sits  down 
again.  If  the  coach  tips  over,  all  must 
change  places. 

Chasing  the  squirrel. 
The  squirrels  have  a  pleasant  place, 
Tra,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la! 


To  catch  him  you  must  run  a  race, 
Tra.  la,  la,  la,  la,  la! 
Hold  out  your  hands  and  you  will  see 
Which  of  the  two  will  quicker  be, 
Tra,  la,  la,  la,  la.  la! 

Stand  in  a  circle,  the  squirrel  in  the 
center.  Squirrel  runs  around  while 
others  sing.  At  the  words,  "Hold  out  your 
hands,"  all  hands  are  held  out  for  the 
squirrel  to  touch. 

The  one  touched  chases  the  squirrel 
who  tries  to  get  around  the  ring  and 
reach  the  place  left  by  his  pursuer.  If 
the  squirrel  is  caught  he  sits  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  circle,  while  the  one  who 
caught  him  is  now  the  squirrel. 

When  several  squirrels  have  been 
caught  the  second  verse  is  sung: 

Now  see  our  baby  squirrels  dear, 

Tra,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la! 

We  will  not  keep  them  longer  here, 

Tra,  la.  la,  la.  la.  la! 

We'll  give  them  each  a  nut  to  crack 

And  then  they'll  gaily  scamper  back, 

Tra.  la,  la,  la,  la.  la.  la,  la! 

Tra,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la! 

These  words  may  easily  be  titted  to 
some  familiar  tune. 

FOURTH  SUNDAY,  JULY  23RD. 

Thought  for  teacher:     Obedience. 

1.  Song. 

2.  Hymn. 

Choose. 
4.     Song. 
Flag  Song. 

5  Morning  Talk. 

When  all  are  quiet,  show  a  small  flag 
to  class. 

What  holiday  comes  early  in  July? 
Yes,   the  4th  of  July,   or   Independence 
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Day.  On  the  4th  of  July  we  see  these 
wavint;;  everywhere.     What  is  it? 

tSiiig  tilt)  Hag  song,  "Hurrah  for  the 
flag,"' 

The  4th  of  July  is  celebrated  all  over 
the  United  States.  All  over  this  land 
from  the  east  to  the  west,  and  from  the 
north  to  the  south;  but  there  is  another 
holiday  that  comes  this  month,  that 
means  just  as  much  to  the  Latter-day 
Saints  as  the  4th  means  to  everyone  and 
that  day  is  the  24th  of  July,  (tomorrow.; 

6.  Stoiy. 

Fifty- eight  years  ago,  where  we  now 
see  nice,  cosy  homes,  meeting  houses, 
trees,  streams  of  water,  stores  and  every- 
thing to  make  people  comfortable  and 
happy,  was  nothing  but  sage  brush  where 
wild  rabbits  and  other  animals  roamed 
and  the  Indians  were  the  only  people 
who  lived  here,  and  they  moved  their 
tents  from  place  to  place,  instead  of  liv- 
ing in  houses. 

Far  away  in  the  East  were  a  people 
called  Latter  day  Saints,  who  were  trying 
to  serve  the  Lord.  Their  enemies  called 
them  "Mormons,"  and  were  very  unkind 
to  them.  They  did  everything  they  could 
to  injure  the  Latter-day  Saints,  and  at 
last  they  grew  so  wicked  that  they  killed 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  and  forced 
the  Saints  to  leave  their  homes  and  to 
pack  what  they  could  in  their  wagons 
and  go  far,  far  away,  to  find  another 
home,  like  the  Pilgrims  of  years  ago  who 
came  to  this  land  from  England. 

The  Latter-day  Saints  traveled  in  com- 
panies, with  a  captain  to  lead  them. 
Some  had  oxen  to  draw  their  wagons,  be- 
cause they  had  no  horses,  and  others 
pushed  a  hand  cart  across  the  plains  and 
walked  all  the  way;  and  when  their  feet 
were  sore  and  blistered  from  walking  and 
they  were  tired,  instead  of  complaining 
like  the  Israelites  did,  some  one  would 


start  to  sing   and   the   others  would  join 
in  the  song. 

The  chorus  of  one  song  they  sang  is: 

For  some  can  pu.sh  and  some  can  pull. 
As  we  go  marching  up  the  hill, 
So  merrily  on  th3  way  we  go 
Until  we  reach  the  valley. 

After  traveling  all  day,when  the  sun  was 
going  down  in  the  west,  the  companies 
would  drive  around  so  their  wagons  would 
be  in  a  circle  then  they  would  turn  in  their 
horses  and  oxen  to  feed  and  after  supper 
and  evening  prayer,  the  women  and  chil- 
dren would  go  to  bed  in  their  wagons  while 
the  men  and  older  boys  took  turns  stand- 
ing guard — watching  all  night  to  see 
that  no  Indians  or  wild  animals  came  to 
do  harm  during  the  hours  of  sleep. 

In  the  morning,  breakfast  and  morning 
prayer  over,  the  companies  traveled  on 
once  more. 

In  the  first  company  to  reach  Salt 
Lake  valley  was  President  Brigham 
Young,  who  was  then  the  president  of 
the  Church.  This  company  left  Winter 
Quarters  on  the  7th  day  of  April,  and  on 
the  ]  7th  day  they  organized  as  soldiers. 
President  Young  was  appointed  lieuten- 
ant-general— or  head  leader,  Stephen 
Markham  was  colonel,  and  there  were 
fourteen  captains.  There  were  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-  three  men  in  the  com^Dany 
with  three  women  and  two  children.  They 
had  twenty-two  wagons,  ninety-three 
horses,  fifty-two  mules,  sixty-six  oxen, 
nineteen  cows,  seventeen  dogs  and  some 
chickens. 

They  reached  Great  Salt  Lake  valleyi 
their  resting  place,  July  24,  1847,  just 
fifty- eight  years  ago,  and  all  shouted  for 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  so  two  meet- 
ings were  held  to  thank  God  for  His 
goodness. 

Early  on  Monday  morning  the  pion- 
eers began   to  plant  potatoes  and  grain 
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The  American  flag  was  put  on  a  pole 
on  Ensign  Peak,  north  of  the  camp  where 
Salt  Lake  City  now  stands;  on  July  2Sth 
the  place  for  the  Temple  was  chosen  and 
Salt  Lake  City  was  planned . 

The  camp  was  like  a  hive  of  busy 
bees.  Other  companies  arrived  and  went 
to  work  digging  and  planting,  cutting 
timber  from  the  mountains,  and  making 
adobes  for  houses. 

When  the  first  crops  were  ripe  and 
ready  to  gather,  they  had  a  Thanksgiving 
Day  as  the  Pilgrims  had,  and  all  joined 
in  thanking  the  Lord  for  His  great  bless- 
ings. 

So  when  the  Pioneer  Day,  the  24th  of 
July,  comes  every  Latter- day  Saint  should 
think  of  the  Pioneers  who  did  so  much 
for  them  and  should  thank  the  Lord  for 
such  brave,  noble  hearts.  Very  few  of 
those  brave  men  and  women  are  with  us 
today,  and  these  should  be  highly  hon- 
ored, and  we  should  try  to  be  as  faithful 
and  obedient  as  they  have  shown  us  how 
to  be. 

7.  Rest  Exercise. 

8.  Story. 
Choose. 

9.  Children's  Period. 

10.  Closing  Song  and  Prayer. 

SUNDAY.   JULY  30TH,  1905- 

Thought  for  teacher.  "Obedience." 

t.  Song. 

Good  morning  to  you. 

2.  Hymn. 

God's  care  of  all  things  (Hill,  page  16.) 

3.  The  Lord's  Pra^yer. 

4.  Song 

Choose. 

5.   Morning  talk. 

What  is  happening  out  of  doors  today? 
Flowers  are  in  full  bloom,  fruit   ripe, 


trees  covered  with  leaves,  grass  thick  and 
green. 

Peas,  beans;  and  other  vegetables  in 
gardens. 

Pleasant  trips  to  parks,  groves,  hills, 
canyons,  etc. 

The  summer  is  the  time  of  growth  and 
activity. 

Talk  of  the  things  noticed  by  the  chil- 
dren,) 

6.     Story. 

FIVE  PEAS  IN  A  POD. 

(Have  a  pod  of  peas  to  show  the  chil- 
dren. One  child  may  pass  it  around  so 
that,  all  can  see  it,  or  it  may  be  started  to 
the  right  and  passed  from  child  to  child, 
each  one  handing  it  carefully  to  the  next 
one.) 

Once  there  were  five  peas  growing 
in  one  pod.  The  peas  were  green,  the 
pod  was  green,  the  vine  was  green,  the 
leaves  were  green,  and  they  thought  the 
whole  world  was  green. 

The  warm  sun  shone  on  the  vine;  the 
summer  rain  watered  it.  The  shell  grew 
larger  and  the  peas  grew  bigger  and  big- 
ger. 

"Are  we  to  be  here  cooped  up  forever?" 
asked  one. 

"I  am  tired  of  it,"  said  another. 

"I  fear  we  shall  become  nard,"  said  a 
third. 

"I  want  to  see  what  is  outside,"  said  a 
fourth;  while  the  fifth,  a  very  little  pea, 
cried  because  he  could  not  get  out. 

At  length  the  vine  turned  yellow,  the 
pod  turned  yellow,  and  the  peas  turned 
yellow. 

"All  the  world  is  turning  yellow,"  said 
the  peas  with  one  voice. 

Then  came  an  earthquake,  the  pod 
burst  open  with  a  crack  (open  the  pod 
and  let  the  peas  out  in  your  hand),  and 
all  five  peas  rolled  out  into  the  yellow 
sunshine. 

A   little    boy  clutched    them    and  said 
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they  were  fine  peeas  for  his  pea-Bhooter 
(explain).  Ho  i)nt  tlie  bitj;f^ost  into  his 
gun,  iuul  shot  it  out. 

"Catch  me  if  you  can,"  said  the  bigpea^ 
as  away  it  How. 

(A  pea  may  be  held  up  to  represent 
each  one,  or  if  desired,  they  may  be 
flipped  from  the  teacher's  hand  to  five  dif- 
ferent children,  who  may  pick  them  up 
and  hold  them  quietly.) 

"I  shall  fly  straight  into  the  sun,"  said 
the  next  one. 

"I  shall  travel  farthest,"  said  the  third 
pea. 

"Here  I  go,"  said  the  fourth. 

"What  is  to  be  will  be,"  said  the  little 
pea,  as  he  shot  up  and  lodged  in  an 
empty  flower  pot,  in  the  window  of  a  room 
where  lay  a  poor  sick  girl. 

Pretty  soon  the  pea  sprouted  and  be- 
gan to  grow  up  into  a  beautiful  vine. 

"Dear  mother,  I  think  I  shall  get  well," 
said  the  little  girl  one  day,  "for  the  i^ea  is 
growing  famously." 

"God  grant  it,"  said  the  mother,"  and 
she  took  a  stick  and  tied  a  string  to  it,  so 
that  the  green  vine  might  have  something 
to  cling  to. 

After  many  days  there  stood  a  beautiful 
pink  pea-blossom,  smiling  in  the  warm 
sunshine.  The  little  girl  kissed  it  softly, 
and  said,  "Now  I  am  sure  I  am  going  to 
get  well." 

7.  Rest  Exercise 

Choose  some  new  movements  for  "Did 
you  ever  see  a  lassie?"  etc. 

8.  Bible  Story. 

Review  the  story  of  the  Pioneers,  24th 
of  July,  or  select  a  Bible  story. 

9.  Children's  Period. 

10    Closing  Song.     Prayer. 
II.  March  out, 

riRST  SUNDAY,  AUGUST  6TH. 

Thought  for  teacher:  Obedience  to  the 
laws  of  God. 


1.  Song. 

Choose. 

2.  Hymn. 

3.  Lord's  Prayer. 

4.  Song. 

"Thanks  for  Constant  Care,"  Hill, 
p.  19. 

5.  Morning-  Talk. 

We  have  been  singing  about  some  of 
the  things  that  God  gives  to  us.  The 
sunshine,  the  moon  and  stars,  our  homes, 
and  papas,  mamas,  brothers  and  sisters, 
the  beautiful  flowers  and  birds,  fields  of 
grain  and  delicious  fruits  and  all  the 
lovely  things  we  have  (children  may  sug- 
gest things  if  so  desired.)  Here  is  a 
new  song  that  tells  us  about  the  summer 
and  the  winter,  sunshine  and  rain  or 
snow.     Hill,  page  20. 


God  sends  His  bright,  warm  summer  sun 

And  soft,  refreshing  rain, 

To  ripen  all  the  glowing  fruits. 

And  waving  Kelds  of  grain. 


God  sends  His  bright,  warm  winter  sun, 
The  white  and  sparkling  snow, 
To  warm  the  trees  and  sleeping  flowers, 
And  tiny  seeds  below. 

On  page  44,  Hill  book,  is  another  sum- 
mer song,  which  may  be  used  if  pre- 
ferred. 

1. 

When  the  summer  comes  each  year 
Then  the  songs  of  birds  we  hear. 
Then  the  streams  so  sweetly  sing. 
The  songs  they've  sung  since  early  spring. 


Humming  bees  go  buzzing  by, 
Seeking  flowers  low  and  hig  1, 
Then  the  trees  once  bare  and  brown. 
With  leaves  and  fruit  are  bending  down. 

2. 
Summer  clouds  send  cooling  rain. 
On  the  fields  of  thirsty  grain, 
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Welcome  rain  comes  pattering  down, 
On  roof  and  street  of  busy  town. 


The  grains  will  soon  be  ready  to  cut 
and  put  away  for  winter,  for  the  warm 
sunshine  is  doing  its  work  well. 

As  soon  as  cue  kind  of  fruit  is  gone, 
another  kind  is  ripe. 

First  we  had  strawberries,  then  cher- 
ries, and  raspberries,  new  peaches  and  ap- 
ples— and  how  we  do  enjoy  them ! 

Bome  of  the  first  we  have  eaten  fresh, 
and  some  of  it  mothers  and  sisters  have 
worked  hard  to  put  away  for  winter  use. 
How  is  fruit  put  away  for  winter?  (Fresh, 
bottled,  dried,  etc.) 

(Speak  of  the  special  fruits  with  which 
your  children  are  familiar,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  caring  for  them  in  the  season 
thereof.) 

We  all  like  to  eat  good  things,  and 
the  Lord  has  blessed  us  with  many  of 
them;  and  sometimes  we  eat  more  than 
we  should  eat.  When  our  stomachs  are 
full  wri  cannot  think  as  well  as  we  can 
when  we  have  not  been  eating.  Our 
bodies  get  tired  when  we  work  hard  and 
our  stomachs  get  tired  when  they  have  to 
work  hard  to  take  care  of  the  food  we 
eat,  so  on  fast  day  we  give  our  stomachs 
a  day  of  rest,  and  give  our  dinner  or  the 
money  we  would  spend  for  things  to  eat, 
to  the  poor,  or  to  those  who  need  it  more 
than  we  do. 

The  Lord  tells  us  in  the  Bible,  that 
when  we  fast  or  go  withcvit  eating,  that 
we  must  be  cheerful  and  happy;  comb 
our  hair,  wash  our  faces,  and  not  look 
hungry  and  tired,  because  the  Lord 
knows  when  we  fast  if  our  friends  do  not 
know  it,  and  He  will  bless  us  for  keep- 
ing His  laws  and  commandments. 

6.     Bible  Story. 

Quite  a  long  time  ago  we  were  told  how 
Jesus  was  baptized  in  the  river  Jordan 


by  His  cousin  John.  (If  you  have  time 
review  some  of  the  main  points  of  Christ's 
baptism— Juvenile,  February  15th.) 

After  he  was  baptized  Jesus  went 
away  from  all  the  people  to  the  wilder- 
ness— a  part  of  the  country  where  nobody 
lived — and  he  stayed  there  for  forty  days 
and  forty  nights  without  anything  to  eat. 
Just  think  how  hungry  He  must  have 
been  after  fasting  for  more  than  a  month. 
While  Jesus  was  so  hungry  Satan  came 
to  Him  and  said,  "If  thou  be  the  Son  of 
God,  command  that  these  stones  be  made 
bread;"  for  Satan  knew  that  Jesus  had 
the  power  to  do  anything  He  wished  and 
that  even  the  rocks  would  turn  into 
bread  if  Jesus  commanded  them.  But 
Jesus  answered,  "It  is  written,  'Man  shall 
not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every 
word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of 
God.'"     (Explain.) 

When  Satan  could  not  tempt  Jesus  to 
eat,  he  took  Him  to  a  high  pinnacle  or 
part  of  the  temple  and  said,  "If  Thou  be 
the  Son  of  God,  cast  Thyself  down:  for 
it  is  written,  'He  shall  give  His  angels 
charge  concerning  Thee;  and  in  their 
hands  they  shall  bear  Thee  up,  lest  at 
any  time  Thou  dash  Thy  foot  against  a 
stone.'  " 

Satan  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
words  and  promises  of  God,  but  Jesus 
answered,  "It  is  written  again.  Thou 
ehalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  Thy  God." 
That  is,  we  must  not  do  things  just  to  see 
if  the  Lord  will  do  as  He  has  prom- 
ised. 

Satan  was  disappointed  again,  but  he 
tried  to  tempt  Jesus  once  more.  This 
time  he  took  Jesus  to  a  high  mountain 
and  showed  Him  all  the  kingdoms  or  big 
cities  with  all  their  beauty  and  wealth  and 
said,  "All  these  things  will  I  give  Thee  if 
Thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me." 
(Explain.) 

Then  Jesus  said,  "Get  thee  hence 
Satan;  for  it  is  written,  Thou  shalt  wor- 
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ship  the  Lord  thy   Clod    and    Hiiu    only 
slialt  thou  servo.'' 

Then  S;itan  ha<l  to  go  away  and  could 
not  tempt  Him  any  more,  and  angels 
came  and  took  care  of  Jesus. 


7.  Rest  Exercise. 

8.  Children's   Period 

9.  Closing  Song 

10.  Prayer  and  March  Out. 


HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE  EASTERN  STATES  MISSION. 


HE  headcparters  of  the  Eastern 
States  Mission  have  lately  been 

removed  to  No.  33  West  12(ith 
Street,     New     York,     in     that 


MISSION    HOUSE,    XEW    YORK. 


part  of  the  city  known  as  Harlem.  We- 
take  pleasure  in  presenting  our  readers 
with  its  picture.  The  premises  are  well 
adapted  for  the  purposes  intended,  and 
are  situated  in  a  very  respectable  part  of 
one  of  the  best  known  residence  districts 
of  the  great  eastern  metropolis.  The 
property  has  been  ijurchased  by  the 
Chiirch,  and  will  be  partly  remodeled  to 
make  it  better  adapted  to  the  purposes 
for  which  it  will  be  used.  We  congratu- 
late the  Elders  and  Saints  of  this  mission 
in  the  acquisition  of  so  comfortable  and 
commodious  a  home. 
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SWEET  SYMPATHY. 

Sweet  sympathy!  the  music  of  the  soul; 
Uh,  hide  it  not,  but  speak  with  kindly  voice, 
And  let  each  cadence  softly,  sweetly  roll, 
Till  each  sad  heart  may  hear  it  and  rejoice. 
Each  chord  we  strike  will  vibrate   to  our  touch,. 
Each   chord    we   strike    will   ring   with    music 

sweet. 
The  faltering  tone  may  then  regain  its  power, 
Andring  out  full,  triumphant  and  complete. 

Sweet  sympathy!  oh,  let  it  ever  sing, 
To  cheer  the  poor  and  friendless,  sad  and  weak;. 
Its  sweetest  notes  expanding,  let  them  ring 
Out  clear  and  true,  of  love  eternal  speak. 
Then  One  who  lives  above  will  listen,  smiling. 
While  tender  words  to  each  our  Lord  will  saj'. 
Sweet  sympathy,  great  sorrow  oft  beguiling. 
Will  linger  till  the  resurrection  day. 

Annie  Mai  in. 


EUKAIU'    IHli  TliLSTY. 


ECKART,  THE  TRUSTY 


#-p  RADITIONARY  lore  has  a   dis- 

*        tinct  fdace  in  the  literature  of  all 

^aell  countries,  but  more  especially  in 

the  older  nations  of   Europe.      The   old 

castles  and  the  dark  forests   are   places 

that  give  setting  to  such  legends. 

Germany  alone  has  filled  many  volumes 
with  these  qi;aint  myths  and  legends, 
and  though  understood  for  the  most  part 
to  be  unreal,  still  they  have  a  great  charm; 
they  are  told  as  household  tales,  and  the 
characters  in  them  have  become  as  real  to 
the  minds  of  the  children  and  the  simple 
country  folk  as  have  the  actual  charac- 
ters of  history. 

In  all  these  legends  the  student  can 
trace  some  truth  buried,  sometimes,  it  is 
true,  so  deep  as  to  be  almost  entirely  lost. 
Others  more  plainly  point  to  what  must 
have  been  the  original  story,  but  having 
been  repeated  by  many  mouths,  have  be- 
come changed  or  added  to,  according  to 
the  mood  of  the  story  teller.  Many  of 
the  truths  of  sacred  history  are  clothed  in 
such  a  form,  and  the  student's  interest  of 
course  is  chiefly  centered  in  the  finding 
of  the  pure  pearl  in  the  depths  of  the  al- 
most fathomless  ocean. 

The  picture  shown  is  meant  to  repre- 
sent a  character  in  the   legend  of  Frau 


Holle,  the  Grerman  Venus — she  who  was 
supposed  by  the  Romans  to  bo  the  god- 
dess of  love  and  beauty.  The  old  man  is 
known  as  Eckart,  and  is  supposed  to  go 
about  the  country  on  a  certain  days,  car- 
rying with  him  a  large  white  staff.  The 
people  look  to  him  for  protection  while 
Frau  Holle  and  her  mighty  host  pass 
through  their  land.  They  feel  that  with 
him  there  is  safety,  and  as  a  tender  father 
his  services  are  readily  given  to  all  who 
seek  him. 

Eckart  is  also  known  in  other  traditions, 
where  his  duties  differ.  Sometimes  he  is 
the  companion  of  Tannhauser,  that  re- 
nowned follower  of  Venus,  who  gave  his 
life  to  the  service  of  the  goddess.  Again 
he  is  found  in  the  service  of  the  goddess 
herself,  his  duty  being  to  warn  the  knights 
who  come  of  the  danger  they  are  encount- 
ering in  entering  her  dwelling  place. 

The  first  mentioned  legend  is  the  most 
pleasing  to  the  fancy,  and  is  the  one, 
without  doubt,  portrayed  by  the  picture. 
Perhaps,  when  the  story  was  first  told  it 
was  with  the  aim  in  view  of  implanting 
faith  in  One  who  could  protect  from  dan- 
gers, seen  and  unseen,  and  grant  salva- 
tion to  those  who  put  their  trust  in  Him. 
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FOR  YOUNG  MARRIED  PEOPLE  TO  TRY. 


Try  to  be  satisfied  to  commence  on  a 
small  scale. 

Try  to  avoid  the  too  common  mistake 
of  making  an  effort  to  begin  where  "the 
parents  ended." 

Try  not  to  look  at  richer  homes  and 
covet  their  costly  furniture. 

Try   buying   all    that    is    necessary   to 


work  with  skilfully,  while  adorning  the 
house  at  first  with  simply  what  will  ren- 
der it  comfortable. 

Try  being  perfectly  independent  from 
the  first,  and  shun  debt  in  all  its  forms. 

Try  to  cultivate  the  moral  courage  that 
will  resist  the  arrogance  of  fashion. — E.n-- 
cJiange. 


THY  KINGDOM  COME." 


Words  by  H.  W.  Naisbitt. 


Music  by  J.  G.  Fones. 
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1.  Soou  shall  the    bursting  heaven  re  -  veal  Earth's    mighty        sovereign 

2.  Princes    and     po  •  ten  -  tates  will  soon     Be    dis  -  pos-sessed    of 
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King,  Earth's  mighty  sovereign,  Lord  and    King,        In        glo 
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gioned    an       ■        gels  with    Him  bring.        In      glory 
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These  kingdoms  and  "the  powers  that  be," 
With  all  their  retinue  and  train, 

Of  gorgeous  pomp  and  pageantry, 

Subservient  come,  to  hail  the  reign, — 

•Of  Jesus  Christ,— the  Son  of  God, 

Who  crown'd  shall  sit  on  David's  throne 

To  judge  mankind  in  righteousness, — 
By  truth  and  e(iuity,  his  own. 


The  righteous  dead  shall  hear  His  voice, 
Then  rise  most  glorious  and  divine. 

Like  stars  which  in  yon  spangled  sky 
For  ever,  and  for  ever  shine. 

Crowns  of  eternal  lives,  they'll  wear, 
Emblems  of  power  and  victory; 

While  earth,  redeemed, — immortalized, 
The  heaven  of  Saints  and  Gods  shall  be. 
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THE  BOY   SHOEMAKER   OF    BERRYVILLE. 

XII. 

"But  the  mother!  No  friend,  i,o  earthly  bene- 
factor, no  teacher  however  strong  and  earnest 
in  the  desire  to  help  the  child,  however  able  and 
gifted  in  the  training  of  children,  can  ever  be  to 
a  child  what  a  conscientious  and  considerate 
mother  can  be.  The  whole  world  could  not  have 
the  influence  for  good  over  a  child  that  a  right 
thinking,  right  living  mother  can  have.  A  man 
never  forgets  the  influence  that  such  a  mother 
has  had  over  his  life;  it  remains  with  him  al- 
ways. I  could  not  do  a  wrong  thing  knowingly; 
I  should  be  held  back  from  it  for  the  sake  of 
my  mother."  —  Professar  11'///.  J/.  Stewart,  of 
the  U.  of  U.,  in  a  lecture  before  u  body  of  Pri- 
mary Opicern. 

Carl   tells  his  Story.     A   noise  they  fail  to  hear. 
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Y  father's  father  was  an  English 

gentleman,"  said  Carl. 

'•I   do    not   mean    he  was   an 

Earl,  like  little  Lord  Fauntle- 
roy's  grand- father,  or  anything  of  that 
sort.  But  he  had  plenty  of  means,  and 
he  had  been,  or  was,  or  was  going  to  be, 
a  member  of  parliament.  He  was  kind 
hearted,  and  was  very  friendly  towards 
my  mother's  father,  who  was  an  honest, 
hard-working,  well-to-do  shoe-maker.  Bnt 
if  grandfather  Hetherley  had  thought  of 
his  son  Carlos,  who  was  the  pride  of  his 
heart,  falling  in  love  with  the  shoemak- 
er's daughter,  and  persisting  in  marrying 
her,  he  would  never  have  been  so  friendly 
and  kind  to    the  man   of   work  and    his 


child  as  he  was.      I  suppose    my  father 
and  mother  were  something  like  yours,, 
Ted,  they  just  had  to  live  for  each  other 
and  marry  each  other,  if  the  whole  coun- 
try forbade   it.     They   got   married   and 
Grandpa  Hetherley  stood  it  to  have  them 
around  as  long  as  he  could,  that  was  for  ■ 
about  two  years.     His  property  kept  in- 
creasing in  value,  and  as  he  grew  richer 
and  richer  the  noblemen  and  their  fami- 
lies tried  more  and  more  to  draw  him  in- 
to their  circles,  and  he  became  prouder 
and  prouder.     And  when  I  was  about  a 
year  old,  people  who  saw  me  used  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  having  such  a  fine  grand- 
son.    Mother  has  told  me  I  was  a  beatiti- 
ful  baby,  with  handsome  hazel  eyes  like 
my  father's,  and  splendid  auburn  curls." 
"You've  got  'em  yet."  said  Digit.     Carl 
smiled  and  went  on.  "Grandpa  Hetherley 
wanted  to  take  me  to  live  in  his  bouse, 
away    from    my   mother.      And   one   day 
when  my  other  grandpa  was  tending  me, 
he,  grandpa  Hetherley.  came  to  our  home, 
and  tried  to  coax  me  to  leave  my  moth- 
er's father  and  go  to  him.     But   he  could 
not  get  me  to  leave  the  shoemaker,  and  it 
angered  him.     He  went  home  disgusted 
and  mad,  and  sent  for  my  father.    Grand- 
pa Hetherly  had  possessions  in  the  In- 
dies and  he  told  father  he  wanted  him  to 
go  there  and  live  and  look  after  the  busi- 
ness, and  to  take  with  him  the  shoemaker 
and  his  daughter  and  her  child.     Father 
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felt  hurt,  but  agreed  to  do  as  his  father 
-desired  him  to.   So  they  all  got  ready  and 
started.  Mother  said  I  went  to  my  grand- 
pa Hetherley   when  I    was  taken  to  bid 
him  goodbye.     I  put  my  arms  around  his 
neck  and  kissed  him,  and  it  melted  his 
heart.  He  cried  and  clung  to  me,  and  told 
father  he  need  not  go.     But  father  said 
it  was  too  late  then.     Their  tickets  were 
bought  and  their  goods  all  shipped,  and 
they  would  have  to  follow,  which  they  did. 
I  was  about  eighteen  months  old  then.  It 
is  hard  for  some  folks  to  believe  that  a 
child  of  that  age  can  remember  anything, 
but  I  know  I  can.     I  can  remember  my 
father,  of  his   carrying  me  onto  the  ship, 
of  mother's  looking  pale  and  frightened, 
and  of  my  feeling  so.    And  well  we  might 
have  felt  frightened  if  we  had  thoiight  of 
the  dreadful  things  which  were  to  befall 
lis.     I  don't  know  how  long  the  ship  had 
sailed,  or  where  it  was  in  the  ocean  when 
it  caught  fire  and  commenced  to  biirn. 
But   that  was   what   happened.     It   was 
evening  when  the  fire  was  discovered, and 
it  was  far  out  on  the  sea,  where  there  was 
no  hope  of  rescue,  only  as  our  burning 
ship   might  possibly  be  seen  from  some 
■other  vessel  that  would  help  us.     When 
the  captain  and  sailors   had  done  all  that 
could  be  done,  they  found  that  they  could 
not   put  the   fire  out   and  that  when   it 
.should  reach  the  magazine  the  ship  would 
be  blown  to  pieces.     Then  they  quickly 
lowered  all  their   boats   and  hastened  to 
load  them,  first  with  the  passengers  and 
then  with  the  ship's  crew.     And  the  cap- 
tain gave  orders  for  each  boat,  as  soon  as 
it  was  filled  to  make  all  haste  and  get  as 
far  away  from  the  ship  as  possible  before 
the  explosion   of   the   powder   magazine 
should  take  place.     Father  looked  to  it 
that  grandpa  and   mother  and  I  were  put 
into  one  of  the  boats,  but  he  remained  be- 
side the  captain  until  the  last  boat  was 
filled.     Mother   could   hear   the   captain 
talk,  and  she  could  hear  my  father  also. 


I  tell  you  they  were  two  brave  men.  The 
captain  said  one  of  them  might  jump  in- 
to the  boat,  but  it  would  not  take  both  of 
them,  and  he  told  father  to  jump.  But 
father  said  no,  he  could  see  that  the  boat 
was  already  loaded,  and  safer  without 
than  it  would  be  with  him.  And  he  said 
to  the  captain,  "'It  will  not  be  quite  as 
hard  and  lonesome  for  two  of  us  to  go  to- 
gether as  it  would  for  you  to  go  alone, 
Captain — I  shall  not  leave  you,  we  will 
meet  our  fate  together!"  Mother  heard 
that,  and  when  she  realized  what  it  meant 
she  just  fainted  dead  away,  and  knew 
nothing  more  for  hours.  Grandfather 
took  care  of  me.  and  did  what  he  could  for 
mother.  When  she  came  to  herself  it  was 
night,  and  the  boat  had  floated  and  been 
rowed  far  away  from  the  scene  of  the  ship 
on  fire.  But  although  it  was  no  longer  in 
sight,  for  some  reason,  they  heard  the  aw- 
ful report  when  the  fire  reached  the  mag- 
azine and  the  explosion  took  place.  That 
was  a  terrible  moment  for  my  mother- 
When  they  heard  the  noise,  for  which 
some  of  them  had  been  listening,  one  man 
said.  ''There — the  captain  and  Hetherley 
are  blown  into  eternity!" 

Mother  screamed  and  tried  to  jump 
from  the  boat  into  the  ocean,  and  being 
prevented,  she  again  swooned  and  re- 
mained unconscious  for  a  long  while. 
Grandfather  said  I  slept  quietly  nearly 
all  night  and  mother  did  not  seem  to 
realize  anything  more  iintil  the  next  day, 
when  she  was  aroused  by  my  kissing  and 
patting  her  face  and  trying  to  talk  to 
her." 

"Oh  dear,  Carl!"  said  Jemmy,  "what  a 
dreadful  time  that  was  for  you  and  your 
mother." 

"Shut  up.  Jem!"  said  Ted. 

"I  do  not  know,"  Carl  continued,  how 
many  boats  there  were,  or  how  long  they 
floated.  A  storm  blew  up,  and  the  boats 
were  driven  in  different  directions,  and 
we  never  heard  of  either  of  the  others 
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again.  Onr  boat  was  picked  up  by  a 
steamer  sailing  for  America.  Aftcsr  land- 
ing, we  were  put  into  a  hospital  to  re- 
cover from  our  injuries  and  illness.  When 
able  to  go  out,  grandfather  found  a  kind 
man  who  helped  him  to  get  work.  He 
also  took  uiy  mother  to  a  place  where  she 
found  employment  among  his  relatives,  in 
Burnham — your  town,  Digit." 

"Oh  yes!"  said  Digit,  "Mrs.  Ward  and 
Mrs.  Mathews.  That  was  how  you  first 
knew  them,  was  it?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Carl,  "Mrs.  Ward's 
father  was  the  man  that  showed  kindness 
to  us  in  our  trouble.  They  were  all  good 
friends  to  us,  but  something  happened — 
which  belongs  to  some  one  else's  story, 
not  mine.  Something  that  made  it  better 
for  mother  to  leave  quietly  and  not  let  it 
be  known  why  or  where  she  went.  She 
never  told  me,  what  that  something  was, 
but  I  heard  it  told  straight  and  right,  not 
long  ago,  by  one  who  knew  the  whole 
matter,  and  it  made  me  love  and  honor 
my  mother  more  than  ever  before,  and 
yet  I  always  knew  she  was  the  best  and 
truest  woman  in  the  world. 

We  left  Burnham  and  went  away  over 
to  Mossburg,  a  little  out-of  the-way  place, 
where  no  one  ever  found  us  out;  and 
there  we  lived  and  worked  and  read  and 
sang  and  grew  to  be  happy  and  comfort- 
able. I  never  went  to  school  at  all.  Grand- 
father and  mother  taught  me  to  read  and 
write  and  cipher,  and  being  fond  of  books, 
it  was  never  hard  for  me  to  understand 
and  remember  my  lessons.  And  they  had 
me  work  right  along  with  grandpa  from 
the  time  I  could  make  use  of  my  hands 
for  any  purpose.  That  pleased  me  too, 
and  kept  me  from  being  lonesome  and 
wanting  to  run  off  and  find  other  chil- 
dren. Grandfather  was  such  an  intelli- 
gent and  good  man,  always  so  careful  and 
■wise  in  all  that  he  said  to  me,  and  so 
patient  in  teaching  me  every  little  item 
about  our  work,  never  allowing  the  small- 


est defect  to  be  passed  over  that  could  be 
corrected,  always  teaching  me  the  great 
importance  of  doing  tiiy  work  honestly, 
and  never  promising  more  than  I  was 
sure  I  could  do,  and  do  well. 

And  mother  oh  there  never  was  a 
mother  like  mine!  I  do  not  think  anyone 
else  could  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  she  was. 
But  I  believe  every  boy  who  has  a  moth- 
er should  just  think  the  world  of  her,  and 
never,  never  do  anything  to  hurt  her  or 
make  her  feel  worried  and  uneasy." 

Digit's  small,  black  eyes  were  winking 
very  hard  and  his  thin,  dark  lips  were 
quivering,  but  he  cleared  his  throat  and 
said. 

"Your  mother  might  have  been  better 
educated  and  wiser  in  some  ways  than 
mine,  Carl,  but  she  wasn't  any  better  wo- 
man, she  couldn't  have  been!  And  ain't  I 
going  back  home  as  soon  as  I  can  get 
money  enoiigh?" 

"Hush!"  said  Ted.  "Let  Carl  finish 
his  story." 

"Mother  and  I  had  a  small  poultry 
yard,  and  made  considerable  by  selling^ 
eggs  and  young  chickens,"  Carl  went  on- 
And  with  grandfather's  shoemaking,  and 
mending,  and  what  I  could  do  to  help  him 
we  were  getting  along  all  right,  paying 
our  rent  and  clothing  and  feeding  our- 
selves very  well,  when  two  years  ago,, 
grandfather  slipped  and  sprained  his  back- 
badly.  He  never  got  over  it  so  that  he 
could  work  any  more,  but  was  nearly- 
helpless  for  months  before  he  died. 
Mother  injured  herself  waiting  on  him: 
and  his  loss,  when  he  left  us,  so  tore  her 
tender  heart  and  grieved  and  hurt  her- 
that  she  could  not  get  over  it,  not  even 
for  my  sake.  So  she  had  to  go  too.  I 
tell  you,  boys,  I  was  alone  indeed,  when- 
she  was  gone!  The  people  around  were 
kind  to  me,  but  we  had  not  known  any 
but  poor  folks,  and  I  had  to  sell  the  chick- 
ens and  everything  except  a  few  of  grand- 
pa's shoemaker's  tools,  to  clear  the  ex- 
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penses  of  the  two  funerals.  Then  I  want- 
ed to  leave  Mossburg  and  go  away  off 
somewhere.  Where  should  it  be?  I  thought 
of  every  place  almost,  and  then  of  Burn- 
ham,  and  the  two  ladies,  Mrs.  Ward  and 
Mrs.  Mathews,  who  had  known  and  been 
kind  to  my  mother.  Looking  up  the  mat- 
ter, I  found  I  had  a  little  more  than 
enough  money  left  to  pay  my  way  to 
Burnham.  I  did  not  want  to  go  and  sur- 
prise people,  and  perhaps  for  so  doing, 
not  be  received  kindly.  So  I  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  each  of  the  women  who  had  known 
my  mother,  telling  of  her  own  and  her 
father's  death,and  that  her  son  was  coming 
to  them.  I  did  not  sign  any  name  to  the 
letters,  but  followed  them,  going  to  Mrs. 
Ward's,  as  her  place  was  more  easily 
found.  I  meant  to  go  to  Mrs.  Mathews 
to  live,  if  she  would  let  me,  as  she  was 
the  one  my  mother  thought  most  of,  and 
her  home  was  a  little  way  out  of  town,the 
thought  of  which  suited  me.  But  Mrs. 
Ward  seemed  very  glad  to  see  me,  and 
wanted  me  to  stay  with  her  always,  she 
said.  Thinking  I  might  be  more  welcome 
there  than  I  would  find  myself  at  Mrs. 
Mathews,  I  had  about  made  up  my  mind 
to  stay,  when  I  heard  something  talked 
over  in  the  house  which  changed  my 
mind  entirely.  I  left  the  place  as  sudden- 
ly as  I  had  gone  to  it,  and  came  here. 
You  boys  1  now  the  rest  about  as  well  as 
I  do. 

"There,  I  never  thought  I  should  ever 
tell  so  much  of  myself  and  my  life.  Let's 
go  to  bed  now." 

The  little  shoemaker  arose  and  put  by 
his  work  for  the  evening,  and  the  four 
boys  were  soon  lost  to  the  world  and  its 
trials  and  pleasures,  in  the  dim,  happy 
region  of  sound,  healthy,  youthful  slum- 
ber. 

Indeed  so  sound  did  they  all  sleep  that 
neither  of  them  was  awakened  by  a  loud 
yelping  and  barking  and  howling  which 
occurred  about  mid-night,  so  near  to  the 


chicken  house  that  the  feathered  family 
inside  were  very  much  disturbed,  and 
greatly  increased  the  racket  by  cackling 
and  screaming  in  wild  alarm.  The  boys 
slept  as  peacefully  on  as  if  nothing  un- 
usual had  taken  place,  and  gradually  the 
tumult  ceased,  and  it  remained  for  morn- 
ing to  bring  to  light  the  cause  of  it  all. 
(to  be  continued; 


A  DOG  DETECTIVE. 


^  CIP  lives  in  Old  Town  when  at 
^^  home,  is  an  undersized  cur  with 
^^  bright  e3'es  and  sharp  ears,  and  is 
of  badly  mixed  lineage.  He  is  owned  by 
one  of  the  state  game  wardens,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  examine  certain  trains  coming 
down  from  the  game  region.  Every  piece 
of  game  must  be  checked  up  and  suspici- 
ous packages  examined. 

The  Maine  law  positively  prohibits  the 
taking  out  of  the  state  of  game  birds  in 
any  way  whatever. 

As  the  people  alight  from  the  train, 
few  notice  a  little  dog  dodging  about 
among  them,  sniffing  at  this  handbag  and 
that  bundle. 

Soon  his  master  hears  a  little  bark.  He 
knows  what  that  means,  and,  dropping 
everything,  finds  Scip  dodging  and  nosing 
about  the  heels  of  a  passenger.  The  war- 
den closes  in  on  the  game  "pointed"  by 
Scip,  tjuietly  invites  the  suspect  into  the 
baggage  room,  and  questions  him  about 
the  game  which  he  has  concealed  about 
his  person  or  effects.  The  dog  has  never 
been  known  to  fail  in  "pointing"  game. 
He  possibly  may  have  missed  some,  but 
when  he  has  made  up  his  doggish  mind 
that  there  is  a  violation  of  the  law,  he 
has  always  been  correct  so  far. 

But  inspecting  the  hand-baggage  is 
not  all  ,of  the  little  iletective's  work  by 
any  means.  After  the  passengers  are  all 
out  he  hops  into  the  baggage  and  express 
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car  and  applies   his  sharp  little  nose  to 
everythina;  in  sight. 

While  making  his  usual  inspection  of 
the  express  car  one  day,  he  came  across  a 
barrel,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  con- 
taining fish.  It  certainly  had  tish  in  it. 
Scip  sniffed  at  it,  went  on,  and  then 
came  back  and  sniffed  again.  Round  and 
round  the  barrel  he  went,  whining  and 
dancing. 

With  a  faith  in  the  little  animal  born 
of  long  experience,  the  officer  investigated 
the  barrel,  and  found,  in  the  centre  of  a 
liberal  lining  of  fresh  shore  cod,  several 
dozen  of  plump  partridges. 

Boston  Record. 

AN  ACCOMPLISHED  DAUGHTER. 

Mrs.  B.  —  I  suppose  you  find  your 
daughter  very  much  improved  by  her  two 
years  at  college? 

Mrs.  Partington — La,  yes!  Mary  Eliza- 
beth is  a  carnivorous  reader  now  and  she 
frequently  impoverishes  music.  But  she 
isn't  a  bit  stuck  up — she's  unanimous  to 
everybody,  an'  she  never  keeps  a  caller 
waitin'  for  her  to  dress;  she  just  runs  in 
nom  de  plume,  an'  yoia  know  that  makes 
me  feel  so  comfortable. — Lippincotfs. 
m 

WANTED  TO  RETURN  HIS  LOVE. 

Small  Elmer  and  his  father  had  just 
had  a  strenuous  interview  in  the  wood- 
shed. 

'•I  punish  you  merely  to  show  my  love 
for  you,''  said  the  father. 

"T-that's  all  right,"  sobbed  the  little 
fellow.  "It's  a  good  thing  I  ain't  b-big 
enough  to  r-return  your  love." 

THE   LETTER  BOX. 

Pkovo,  Utah. 
It  gives  me  pleasure  in  finding  the  an- 
swer of  the  charade  in  the  last  Juvenile 
to  know  I  got  the  right  answer.     I  was 


going  to  send  it,  but  I  waited  until  it  was 
too  late.     Now  guess  mine. 

ClIAKADE. 

I  am  composed  of  sixteen  letters. 

:5,  4,  8,  12,  5,  f)  is  a  fruit. 

16.  1.5,  14,  6,  9,  a  part  of  music. 

10,  8,  12,  13,  to  suspend. 

i),  14,  11,  12,  1,  to  hurt. 

7,  4,  11,  14.  6,  what  we  learn  to  do  at 
school. 

2,  8,  14,  what  everybody  does. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  great  and 
good  man.  Erma  Fletcher, 

Age  12  years. 

The  little  writer  is  eight  years  old,  and 
was  staying  with  her  grandma  while  her 
mother  was  away  from  home.  This  letter 
was  received  by  a  stake  primary  presi- 
dent, while  she  was  in  this  city  during 
the  late  primary  conference. 

Marion,  Idaho. 

Dear  Mama  :^Zina  is  all  right.  I  asked 
Olive  today.  Sister  Daily  came  to  Pri- 
mary and  we  had  a  nice  Primary  meet- 
ing. And  we  haven't  t^arreled  once  and 
I  am  so  glad.  Amy  is  almost  well.  I  saw 
papa  today,  he  is  well.  He  gave  me  15 
cents.  Stella's  dress  hasn't  come  yet. 
Aunt  Mary  was  here  yesterday.  How  is 
Mark,  I  want  to  see  him  so  bad.  I  hope 
you  are  well  mama,  and  having  a  good 
time.     Your  loving  little  daughter. 

Myrtle. 

Indianola,  Utah. 
I  read  the  little  letters  and  my  mama 
said  I  could  write  to  the  Letter-box.  I  go 
to  Sunday  School  and  Primary  and  day 
school  and  Eeligion  Class,  and  I  like  to 
go  to  all  the  little  meetings.  I  am  in  all 
these  little  classes.  I  have  got  five  broth- 
ers and  one  sister.  I  have  had  three  sist- 
ers, but  two  are  dead. 

Marcella  T.  Lasson, 
Age  nine  year 


you  Will  Need  Glasses 
some  Time  In  Your  Lite 

Your  Eyesight  may  have 
been  Perfect  a  year  ago 

YOU  MAY  NEED  GLASSES  NOW 

It  is  easy  to  be  on  the  safe  side.     When  your  eyes  trouble  you,  or  your  head  aches,  come 
to  us.    If  you  need  glasses,  we  will  tell  you;  if  not,  it  will  cost  you  nothing. 

BSTHBI.ISHBD  JOHN     DMYNeS    Si     SONS, 

isea  26     2«S?5IN     STREET 


-QO  TO- 


Bennett  Glass  &  Paint  Go. 

SALT  UKE  CITY, 

For  what  informatioB 
7«u  want  about 

GLASS  AND    PAINT. 

Send  them  your  orders  and 
yeu  will  be  pleased  with  their 
method  of  doing  business. 

YOU  WILL  GET  SATISFACTION. 


Take  the 


s5i-:e 


For 

Nortli  Paciflc 
Coast  Points: 

Spokane 
Tacoma 


Portland 
Seattle 

The  Shortest,  Quickest,  Safest. 
Elegant  Equipment 

DOUBLE  DAILY  TRAIN  SEBYICE 

BBTIlCBESM 

SALT  LAKE  AHD  PORTLAID 

T.M.SCHUMAOHER     D.E.BUBLIT     D.S.SPBITOBB 

Traffic  Manager        G.F.&T.A.       A.O.P.ATA. 
SRUT  UXKB  CITV,  VTnH 


THE- 


DeBouxek  Engraving  Company, 


27,  29  West 
South  Temple  St. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY, 


UTAH. 


MOTHER'S  FRIEND 

WAISTS  AT  COST. 

For  one  week  we  will  offer  our  entire  line 
of  Mother's  Friend  Boys'  Shirt  Waists  at 
cost:  in  plain  and  assorted  colors,  laundered 
and  unlaundered. 

Boys'  unlaundered,  fine,  strong  Shirt  Waists 

at  35  Cts.,  worth  60  Cts. 

Boys'  laundered,  fine,  strong  Shirt  Waists 

at  45  Cts.,  worth  75  Cts. 

Summer  Underwear,   Hosiery    and    Men's 
Furnishings  at  low  prices. 


CUTLER  BROS.  CO. 

aa  MAIN  STREET,      •     Salt  Lake  City 


We  have  a  few  left  of 
those  $125.00  Organs 
which    we  are  selling  for 


If  you  want  to  get  an 
ORGAN  for  your  home, 
write  us  for  particulars  of 

this  our  latest  special 

REMEMBER  it  is  Brand 
New  and  fully  warranted. 

Clayton  Music  Co. 

Leading  Mnsic  Dealers. 


109  B.  Main  St.,      Salt  Lake. 
Jos.  J.  Daynes,  Jr.  Manager. 


WHEN  BABY  COMES  TO  TOWN 


It  wants  fresh  air.  Freeh  air  induces  peacefal, 
reitful  sleep — makes  hearty,  happy  babies. 

A  Heywood  go  cart  is  the  satisfactory  kind  and  the 
prettiest  kind.    Let  ua  show  you  our  forty  styles. 


H.  BIKWOODEY  fURlilTOHE  GO. 


,,35  UCNVCK    u^i^i^ynQ 


SCENIC  LINE  OF  THE  WORLD 


Th«  only  transcontimaHtal  lin*  paMing; 
dirMtly  through  quaint  and  piotureaqu* 
Salt  Lak«  City.  A  atop-orar  ia  allewad  at 
Salt  Laka  City,  beautiful  Qlanwood,  C!olo- 
rado  Springa  or  Denrar  on  all  olaaaea  of 
tiekata  on  application  to  tho  train  oon- 
duetor. 

Soanary  unaqualed  in  tha  world. 
I.  ▲.  BasTOH,  Qea.  A(t. 


The  Best  Line 


To  all  pointa  in  Utah  and 
NoTada,  Tintic,  ProTO, 
Friaoo,  Calianto  and  i»- 
tormodiato  point*. 

SALT  LAKE  ROUTE 


E.W.«ILLEn,C.M. 

L«s  AifalM. 


J.L.MMM,t.P.A. 

Sail  UU  CItr. 


n  Joiirneu 

AROUND  THE  WORLD, 

iDGiudlno  a  trip  to  the 

ST.  LOUIS  EXPOSITION. 


A  VERY  INTERESTING 
BOOK  FOR  THE  YOING. 
POSTPAID  75  CENTS. 
SEND  ALL  ORDERS  TO 


DESEHH  Sm^DllV  SGjlOOIt  MM. 


